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MILITARY RIFLES AND RIFLE FIRING. 
MARKSMANSHIP AN ELEMENT OF NATIONAL STRENGTH. 


[Read before the Institution April 15th, 1880.) 


Tue first discovery that the cutting of spiral grooves 
upon the inner surface of gun barrels gave largely increased 
accuracy to the projectiles is attributed to the accident of a 
gunmaker at Vienna, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and at no period of time since has the rifle been 
so fully appreciated and recognized as a most powerful mili- 
tary weapon and means of national strength as at present. 

The adoption of rifled military arms remained one of the 
disputed questions until within the last 25 or 30 years; and 
although this method of loading fire arms was understood 
more than 300 years ago, it is only within the last 12 or 15 
years that the armies of the world have been supplied with 
breech-loading rifled small arms. 

Admittedly the security of republican forms of govern- 
ment has depended, and ever will depend, not only upon 
the capacity, intelligence and patriotism of the people, but 
largely upon their military spirit, and upon their skill in the 
use of military weapons. 

Doubtless in the future defence of our country the 
American rifle will be found most prominent among the 
weapons of its defenders. We need not be reminded even, 
that, in the history of our republic, many of our national 
victories have been won, in a great measure, by the Ameri- 
can sharp-shooter. And that in the earlier part of our late 
war a consciousness of superior skill in the use of arms, 
added much to the strength and confidence of our enemy. 

With the repeated lessons of our own Indian frontier 
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before us ; with the continual reminders that affairs through- 
out the world are critical; that “war ever hangs in the 
balance,” and that “no nation ever knows the moment when 
it may be forced into it,” must it not be regarded as the 
gravest of errors if we longer neglect any means for the 
promotion of the military capacity and skill of our people. 
Recognizing the rzfe as the national weapon, should we not 
resolve that it is our foremost duty to become familiar with 
its wonderful capabilities, and proficient in its use? It may 
be safely assumed that no people or nation possesses in an 
equal measure with our own, those qualities and tastes, that 
intelligence and decision, that coolness and persistence inex- 
haustible, that courage ever enduring, that patient and at 
the same time energetic spirit, that we recognize in manly 
men, true citizens, invincible soldiers. 

For its earnest and lasting efforts which have resulted in 
proving so clearly that the American rifleman is the strong- 
est element of national military strength, the National 
Rifle Association of America should receive the highest 
commendation from all interested in national progress. And 
to the “Old Reliables” of that Association of patriotic 
gentlemen, all honor is due for their successful efforts in 
making the American rifleman and his weapon justly 
renowned throughout the world, and for giving impetus to 
the invention and manufacture of rifles worthy their pro- 
ficiency. 

Let the inspiration drawn from their example still wider 
extend among the defenders of our country. 

A brief review of what has been accomplished in military 
marksmanship may prove useful as a source of future refer- 
ence, if not of interest at present. 

Until the spring of 1878 no special attention had been 
paid by our army to rifle firing as a military accomplishment. 
The militia of New York, however, had become interested, 
and through the efforts of the National Rifle Association 
had led the way, followed to some extent by New Jersey 
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and Connecticut, for systematic work in this direction, as 
early as the spring of 1873, when the excellent range of the 
Association at Creedmoor, L. I., was first opened for use. 
We learn from the record that during two months of that 
year more than 3,000 militia practiced at the targets. 

In June, 1873, military teams of 12 men from Ig regi- 
ments of New York and New Jersey, with one team from 
the battallion of U. S. Engineers at Willet’s Point, and one 
from the regular troops stationed at Governor's Island, were 
found competing for the gold badge and the prizes of the 
Association. 

Although the bulls-eye and centre were considerably larger 
7 years ago than now, judging from the record, they were 
none too large. 

In the competition before mentioned, the winning team 
in 120 shots (5 each man at 200, and 5 each at 500 yards), 
scored 263 points in a possible of 480. The correctness of 
the old military rule that musketry fire should not be 
wasted at over 200 yards range was abundantly proved at 
this meeting. The record shows that with the 50 calibre 
breech-loading Springfield rifle one of the army teams scored 
in 45 shots, at 500 yards, all misses but eighteen ; three of 
the marksmen preferring not to attempt this unheard of 
range, retired without firing. Of the other team from the 
army two struck the target twice each at 500 yards, ten 
others scoring only misses, not so very difficult a thing to 
do after all, as any one who has never tried to make a score 
at that range may very easily convince himself by trying. 
The shooting of the army team first mentioned was, never- 
theless, good enough to win the second place and prize, 
while that of the other was not so bad as that of nine other 
teams from the militia. 

Other nations, however, had already put in practice 
thorough systems for the instruction of their military forces 
in the use of the rifle, and had made this instruction a lead- 
ing feature in military training. 
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England had as early as the year 1860 instituted her 
Wimbleton contests, which with her admirably enforced 
system of training has produced her 200,000 expert riflemen. 

Even upon our very border in the Dominion of Canada, 
we find, trained under the home system, nearly 50,000 
skilled shots as the result of encouragement and systematic 
training. 

Among our own regular troops there had been enforced 
no systematic practice, keeping pace with the progress 
toward excellence in military small arms, and there pre- 
vailed little of practical knowledge of the rifle and its capa- 
bilities as a military weapon. 

Up to about the year 1851, when infantry tactics began 
to undergo rapid change in consequence of the adoption of 
rifled arms, it was the general rule that infantry fire should 
never be depended upon beyond 150 or 200 yards at most, 
and only in the extremest circumstances, was it ever to be 
used at such enormous ranges as 400 yards. 

Now that the fire of military rifles can be made deadly 
at 2,000 yards, and can even be utilized at 2,500 or 3,000 
yards, there becomes necessary a very different practice and 
training from that of the hunter or short range expert. 

Early in the season of 1878 a most important and pro- 
gressive movement was inaugurated by Major General W. 
S. Hancock, and through his suggestions, a magnificent and 
valuable trophy, presented by the Hon. Henry Hilton of 
New York, was secured as a prize, to be competed for by the 
riflemen of the army and navy, and the militia of any or 
all countries ; and teams of 12, from each of the three mili- 
tary divisions of the United States were authorized to 
assemble in the autumn, at Creedmoor, Long Island, to 
participate in the annual prize competitions of the National 
Rifle Association. 

Officers and men alike throughout the army, appreciating 
this first indication of approval and encouragement, at once 
commenced practice and study with a degree of zeal and 
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enthusiasm only circumscribed by the limited allowance of 
ammunition disposable and the lack of time and target 
accommodation. At the fall meeting of that year, at Creed- 
moor, the army riflemen met teams from the militia of the 
different States who had in previous years availed them- 
selves of the far better system and opportunities provided 
them, notably, the State teams of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

“The Army and Navy Journal match” the first prize 
being a trophy valued at $750, was won by the team of 12 
men from the battalion of U. S. Engineers, the only team 
from the army competing. The number of teams in the 
contest was 20, the distance 500 yards, and the number of 
shots was seven for each man. The average of the win- 
ning team was 73.8 per cent. of the highest score possible. 

At this meeting occurred the first competition for the 
“International Military and Naval Challenge Trophy” 
before mentioned. This contest was open to teams of 12 
men each, from the three military divisions of the army, 
to one team from the navy, to one team from each of the 
several states and territories having uniformed militia, 
including the District of Columbia, and to one team from 
the regular army, militia, volunteers, or navy of any country. 
Only five teams entered for this competition, two from the 
army, and one each from the states New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. Unfortunately the team from the Divis- 
ion of the Pacific arrived too late to enter. 

New York was first at the close of this contest, with 
1,044 points in a highest possible score of 1,260. 

The Division of the Atlantic team was third, with 862 
points. 

Connecticut had won second place with 903 points. 

New Jersey was next with 861 points, and the Division 
of the Missouri followed with 803. 

The distances were 200, 500 and 600 yards, with seven 
shots per man at each distance. 
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The positions in firing were, at 200 yards standing, at 
500 and 600 yards lying, with the head toward the target, 
without artificial rests for the rifle. 

From the experience afforded by these competitions, and 
others participated in and witnessed by our officers and 
men, much information and practical knowledge was gath- 
ered, and the spirit of emulation in our teams spread until 
it prevailed throughout the army. 

During the winter following, much interest was manifest 
throughout the service in the theory and practice of rifle 
shooting. The want of suitable targets, ranges and a uni- 
form system for practice was in a measure supplied. 

Reloading the cartridge cases or shells was resorted to, 
and a sufficient supply of excellent ammunition was the 
result. 

The spring of 1879 found the army of the United States 
deeply and zealously engaged in a new study of the now 
recognized national arm. 

Regular and persistent practice firing with the rifle as a 
military weapon became general, and improvement was 
apparent everywhere. 

Early in March authority was given for the division 
teams to prepare a second time for the competitions of the 
fall prize meeting at Creedmoor. 

In the first competition for the International or Hilton 
trophy, it had been noted, that out of the 182 points 
scored by the New York team in excess of the score of the 
team of the Division of the Atlantic, no less than go of 
these points had been gained at the longest range, and 59 
points at the 500 yards range. 

In view of this the division commander of the Atlantic 
Division determined to improve the rifle of the army teams 
until it should be second in point of excellence to none in 
use by the opposing teams. 

A requisition was accordingly made upon the Ordnance 
Department for certain modifications in the Springfield rifle 
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designed to afford the greatest accuracy at long ranges, and 
in due time the present arm, called the Springfield long 
range rifle, was produced, which is believed to be the equal 
of any long range arm known, suitable for the military 
service. By the end of May the new rifle had been tested, 
its range, power and accuracy proved, and the results were 
communicated to the general of the army, to division and 
department commanders, with transcripts from target records 
made at over 1,000 yards range, which considerably excelled 
any previously made with military rifles. 

By the last week of August, 1879, the army teams were 
at Creedmoor in camp, and preparing for the contests of 
the fall meeting, to commence on the 16th of September. 
A single trial of the new rifle at 600 yards range had satis- 
fied all of its superiority. 

The changes made in this model of the Springfield 
arm were as follows: the barrels were made with six shal- 
low grooves, and with a quicker or sharper twist, of one 
turn in about 19} inches, in place of the old three groove 
system with the slower twist of one turnin 22inches. The 
butt plate is broader, flatter, and of much better form, 
enabling the marksman to hold up against the heavier 
recoil incident to the increased weight of both powder, 
charge and bullet. 

The sights are of the service model of 1879, with the 
addition of a screw adjustment to the leaf of the rear sight, 
for its more delicate manipulation as a wind guage. 

The rifle is chambered to use the service cartridge when 
desired, but for competition at the longer ranges, the patched 
bullet weighing 500 grains is used, with a powder charge of 
80 grains. 

The bullet used is 1, inches in length, with the point 
slightly flattened, and is alloyed one part in 19 with tin. 
The patch is of bank note paper, and is placed about the 
bullet before it receives the finishing pressure or swaging. 
The diameter is less than that of the service bullet, and 
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such as to admit of its easy passage through the barrel 
without pressure or injury to the paper. A wad of thin 
card board is placed over the powder, and a disk of bees- 
wax and sperm oil serves as the lubricant. 

In the preliminary practice at Creedmoor, and in the fre- 
quent matches that were participated in by the officers and 
soldiers of the army with the most expert military marks- 
men of the country, the individual shooting of the former 
was quite equal to the best, and secured many of the prizes 
competed for. 

At one competition, occurring shortly before the meet- 
ing, with 840 entries at 200 and 500 yards, out of the g1 
prizes, there were 24 prize winners among the regular troops 
from the Military Division of the Atlantic alone. 

Upon the opening day of the meeting the teams and 
many individual representatives from the regular army were 
regarded among those most experienced as the most proba- 
ble successful competitors. 

The New York State team, composed of the best vete- 
ran military match shooters in the country, thoroughly 
organized in every particular, and using the most perfect 
weapons and ammunition, were regarded as dangerous com- 
petitors in the International match. 

In the “ Judd Match” at 200 yards, with 226 competitors 
and 20 prizes, the army had five winners. 

In the short range match which followed with 192 entries 
—as in many others—the army was also represented in the 
prize list. 

In the “ Laflin and Rand” match, with 198 competitors, 
at 200 and 500 yards, Sergeant Blue of the roth Infantry 
led all with his remarkable score, a centre and six bulls eyes 
at 200 yards, and which he immediately duplicated at 500 
yards, winning the great gold medal valued at $200, and 
the most important individual match (with the exception 
perhaps of one) of the meeting. This score of 68 points 
at the two ranges, out of a possible 70, with the service 
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rifle and cartridge, is unequaled in the annals of military 
rifle shooting. 

The “ Military Championship Match of the United States 
of America,” planned after “ The Queen’s Prize,” at Wim- 
bleton, England, which is always regarded by our British 
cousins with a degree of enthusiasm almost equal to the 
Derby, was won by Lieut. G. N. Whistler of the 5th U. S. 
Artillery against 91 competitors. 

The second stage of this match is over 800, goo and 
1,000 yards range, distances heretofore almost untried with 
military rifles in this country. The first prize is The Mili- 
tary Championship of the United States of America for 
one year, and the Championship Gold Medal, value $125,00. 
In the first stage of this competition, at 200, 500 and 600 
yards, there were 21 prizes, of which Sergeant Wells, 2nd 
U. S. Infantry won the first, $50.00 cash, and eight of the 
remaining 20 fell to the representatives of our regular army. 
All interest had now centered in the International Military 
Match, for the Hilton trophy. 

The successes of the army riflemen had made their friends 
confident of victory, in this, the all-important team contest 
of the meeting. 

The New York State team in their preliminary practice 
had also convinced their friends that victory was almost 
certain for them. 

New Jersey was confident of settling all questions between 
New York and the army, by taking first place herself. 
Following the example of New York, the team had adopted 
a superior rifle, not authorized by either state, for its mili- 
tary organizations. 

No other states had entered their teams for this grand 
contest. 

The signal gun called the teams to their firing points, 
which had been already assigned, with one target to each 
team, commencing at 200 yards. The occasion was critical, 
and to the army teams as trying as it was new. 
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Perfect self-control was difficult, and the anxiety was like 
that which is felt during the calm which precedes the 
approaching battle. The order to commence firing was a 
relief to all. 

One of the New York team was retired as unreliable 
after taking his place at the firing point, just in time to 
avoid a casualty, and a reserve, with less shaky nerves, was 
designated in his place. 

One of the Atlantic team failed to find the 4 by 6 feet 
target with his second shot, and one of the Pacific team 
was equally unfortunate with his seventh shot. 

At the conclusion of the 200 yards firing, New York led 
by 10 points, New Jersey and the Division of the Atlantic 
teams next, each with 333 points. 

At the 500 yards range New York added 17 to her lead 
of 1o points. The Division of the Atlantic was next, with 
358 points made at this range. New Jersey had made 337. 
The Division of the Missouri declining to change rifles, 
and using the service arm with the Frankford service cart- 
ridge, had scored 334. The Division of the Pacific was 
next with 326. 

The 600 yards contest had been set for the afternoon. 
At three o'clock all were ready and the final struggle began. 
The wind had changed, and was blowing down the range 
from the direction known as from six to seven o'clock, and 
requiring one or two points allowance for wind from the 4/2. 
Down toward the targets however, the breeze was puffy 
and variable, at times requiring allowance for wind from the 
right, and more or less change for almost every shot. 

The sky had grown leaden and the smoke settled to the 
ground or swept obliquely down the range, obscuring the 
targets, and before the conclusion the rapidly growing 
darkness rendered the aim difficult and trying, and the 
utmost patience and steadiness necessary. 

New York at this range led the Division of the Atlantic 
16 points, their scores standing 325 and 309 respectively. 
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Next came the Division of the Missouri with 297 points, 
the Pacific with: 291, and lastly New Jersey with 275. The 
grand totals of all distances were, New York 1,043 ; Division 
of the Atlantic 1,000; Division of the Missouri 961 ; Division 
of the Pacific 953, and New Jersey close up with 945 points. 

The State team of New York had fallen only one point 
behind the score of the last year with the disadvantage of 
bad light and weather at the longest range, against it. 

The Division of the Atlantic had improved 138 points 
over last year. The Division of the Missouri had exceeded 
the best score of last year with the service rifle and car- 
tridge, by 58 points. 

Although the army teams were compelled to yield the 
palm of victory a second time to the team of the Empire 
State, which was beyond question the equal of any ever or- 
ganized, it was with no lack of confidence that, with another 
season’s experience and practice in team shooting, the State 
teams would have to raise their figure of merit in order to 
hold first place, and the fact remained patent that in indi- 
vidual marksmanship, which is the real measure of merit in 
military shooting, our riflemen of the army were unexcelled. 

The second prize, a fine rifle presented by the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company “to that marksman from the 
“regular army making the highest aggregate score in the 
“International Military Match,” fell to Lieut. Thos. J. Clay, 
of the roth U. S. Infantry, who made g2 points out of the 
105 possible. 

Lieut. Clay also won the fine long range Creedmoor rifle 
presented by Messrs. E. Remington & Sons, for the same 
highest aggregate. 

The fine sporting rifle presented by Sharp’s Rifle Compa- 
ny, and awarded for the second best aggregate made by any 
marksman from the army, was won by rst Sergt. R. M. 
Hickey of the 21st U.S. Infantry. Many other of the prizes 
of the meeting besides those mentioned, were also won by 
individual marksmen of the army. 
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That the accuracy and range of the rifle shooting here de- 
scribed may be fully appreciated, let it be understood that 
the best twelve men in the International Military Match, 
fired a total of eighty-four shots at each of the three distances, 
two hundred, five hundred, and six hundred yards, or in all 
two hundred and fifty-two shots. That at 200 yards a// the 
84 shots but two, which were within 23 inches, struck with- 
in 13 inches of the exact centre of the bull’s eye, and that 
22 of these 84 struck within 4 inches of the same point. 

Of the 168 shots at the 500 and 600 yards ranges, 141 
struck within 19 inches of the exact centre, 83 of them hit- 
ting the bulls eye and within 11 inches of the center or pre- 
cise point aimed at, half of them, it will be remembered, 60 
yards more than one guarter, and the other half but 280 
yards Zess than a half mile away. 

Twenty-one were inners, striking beyond 19 inches and 
within 27 inches. Only 6, (outers) struck outside of 27 
inches and they within 36 inches of the center of the bulls 
eye. 

All this was accomplished without artificial rests for the 
body or rifle, and under like conditions with those met with 
upon the battle field, except that the targets were not good 
riflemen returning the fire. 

With our service rifle the marksman may easily fire ten 
shots per minute, half the number with accuracy. 

The deadly effect of sucha fire upon the battle field de- 
livered with coolness and judgment would be something ap- 
palling, and of course irresistible. 

It is sometimes asserted, only perhaps by those who have 
never experienced the solid confidence with which the ex- 
pert rifleman relies upon his trusty weapon, that men, when 
under fire forget themselves, and do not exercise skill, and 
self-possession. 

While this doubtless may be true in the mélée, or des- 
perate struggle and with untrained men, it is certainly equal- 
ly true that the trained rifleman, knowing the full power and 
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certainty of his arm, often feels a new inspiration and in- 
creased confidence and steadiness when beset by great dan- 
ger. So likewise do we sometimes hear it said that the 
Creedmoor rifleman has little skill except at the target. 

On the contrary, there are among the marksmen who prac- 
tice at Creedmoor many of the most skilled shots in all va- 
rieties of shooting, including veteran soldiers of many battle 
fields, and the most experienced and successful of sportsmen 
in the forest and upon our great fields and mountains of the 
west. If, as stated by a recent writer, they do little harm to 
the “running deer” at Creedmoor, it is certainly not because - 
of poor shooting at the moving target, as many as three or 
even four hits sometimes being made during a single run of 
four or five seconds, and with an average per cent. of over 
eighty of the highest possible for each shot. The “skip- 
“ping red skin at full tilt 200 yards away” must in the face 
of skirmish fire like this cease his antics. 

The mounted Indian warrior must avoid the fire at eight 
hundred yards of groups of four, such as can be assembled 
at Creedmoor, and a skirmish line of marksmen and rifles 
like these need suffer little from Indian tactics or marks- 
manship. 

Preparation for successful team shooting differs in so many 
essential respects from that of the individual, that much of 
especial training and practice together, as a team, are nec- 
essary. A team may be chosen having largely superior in- 
dividual ability and skill, and yet, unless its system and or- 
ganization as a team be perfect, much will be wasted on the 
day of a match. 

In case each individual does not work wholly for the success 
of the team rather than for himself, a break is almost certain, 
and working hard for team success is far more trying and irk- 
some than shooting for individual place. For the success of 
all, one member may be frequently called upon to risk haz- 
ardous shots, during changing conditions much oftener than 
another, who, profiting by the sacrifice, makes the highest 
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score, accepts the honors and emoluments, while his com- 
rade to whom he almost entirely owes his position, accepts 
a place much lower upon the list. 

Our American team system is doubtless nearly perfect, 
and with its thorough application the most competent judges 
are of the opinion that the shooting of any eight or twelve 
men who are in good practice as a team, will average from 
five to eight per cent. better than their shooting as indi- 
viduals. 

In view of the manifestly unfair features mentioned, the 
suggestion coming from Capt. Jackson of the American rifle 
team that only the grand totals, and not the individual 
scores, be given in team work, is worthy of consideration. 

The captain, or head of the team, must be not only a 
thoroughly good rifleman, but since no one man can ever 
thoroughly master an art comprising such infinite detail in 
theory and practice, under all conditions he must be able 
to establish and maintain such respect and confidence 
toward himself, and between the members of his team, as 
shall at all times enable him to command the united or 
combined judgment and experience of all, and to instantly 
apply it to each hazardous shot, that may be necessary 
during a match. 

He must acquire such thorough knowledge of the personal 
characteristics of his team that he will be able to select his 
best men to lead, and those best suited to shoot together ; 
to have a strong reserve in any emergency, and to secure 
perfect harmony in the working of all. 

With him must rest the responsibility that the cartridges 
are perfect, the powder uniform in quantity and quality, the 
bullets of even density and weight, and that every condition 
savoring in the least of experiment is carefully eliminated by 
every one. 

He must be certain at an early date that the sights are 
so adjusted and set together as to neutralize the effect of 
all peculiarities in position, methods of sighting and hold- 
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ing, and in short, he must so perfect his organization and 
discipline, that if the leader with his first shot strikes any 
portion of the target, those who are to follow feel that 
their way is plain, and all uncertainty swept away. 

For team shooting the sights must be of uniform model, 
and all the members must be brought to sight with as uni- 
form fullness of front sight as possible. The line of vision 
should just lightly cut the top of the stud, at the bottom or 
base of the sight, and the men should not attempt to hold 
on the black of the bulls eye. 

The V notch of the rear sight should not be fine and 
narrow, as in squirrel shooting or other short range work, 
but wider and deeper, to admit of more light and clearness, 
which is absolutely necessary in long range practice. 

Sights too fine soon affect the eye, and are fatal to clear- 
ness and accuracy. 

No duckhorn or other like projection should be allowed 
upon the rear sight of military rifles. 

The straight edge upon either side of the sight notch or V, 
serves an excellent purpose as a level in guarding against 
inclination or tipping of the barrel to the right or left. 

With the slight modification above noted of the rear 
sight of our military rifles, not more than a difference or 
advantage of two points in a score of fifty, or of one point 
in each five shots at any range not exceeding 500 yards is 
now admitted in favor of the finest match rifles provided 
with vernier, wind guage, and spirit level. 

The many necessities of preparation for team shooting, 
render it absolutely requisite that all should be in thorough 
completeness for a considerable time previous to the final 
contests. 

With the scattered condition of our troops, and the 
almost entire lack of suitable grounds for practice at the 
longer ranges, it can only be expected that superiority in 
team shooting will prove slower of accomplishment than the 
highest order of individual excellence. 
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There is little doubt that as long range military shooting 
becomes better understood it will become more general. 
True, there are scientific facts connected with long range 
practice that to the uninitiated may seem difficult of mas- 
tery, and which deter many from attempting it. 

That these facts are viewed from a false light and magni- 
fied, and that the mystery is quickly removed by any who 
desire to excel, is equally true, and no one who has once 
experienced the pleasure incident to the use of a fine rifle 
ever regrets his efforts. 

While we may admit that the present service model 
Springfield rifle is sufficient in point of accuracy and power 
up to ranges of 500 or perhaps 600 yards, we have at hand 
as the result of last year’s progress abundant record of 
greater power and equal accuracy at nearly double these 
ranges. 

With the first long range Springfield rifle finished, having 
the six grooves and quicker twist, with but ten grains more 
of powder charge, and 95 grains more weight of bullet, at 
four trials on different days, scores of 44 points, 45 points, 
42 points and 41 points each out of a possible 50 were 
made at one thousand and twenty-nine yards range, equal 
to 86 per cent. of the highest possible score. 

At the trial of the next lot of ten, made after this model, 
the record shows that in 100 shots at 1,000 yards, all gave 
scores of from 40 to 47 points each in a possible 50, and 
aggregating 429 out of 500 points, or 85 and eight-tenths 
per cent. as against 79 and one-half per cent., which stands 
as the best team record in the International or Hilton 
trophy match for 84 shots at one-half the distance; or as 
against 66 per cent. the best record at 1,000 yards yet 
furnished by the service model Springfield rifle. 

It is not safe to assume that the enemy will possess 
inferior arms to our own. It is a disadvantage to feel that 
our own weapons are inferior, and such feelings cannot fail 
to shake the nerves of the finest troops. The conscious- 
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ness of possessing superior skill and superior arms adds 
immensely to the capabilities of the soldier. 

Illustrations of the above are found in the experience of 
our cavalry in Indian fighting. 

Since our chief reliance for defence is in the people of 
our country, and not on a standing army, it is especially 
incumbent upon us to make use of all reasonable means to 
acquaint the people as fully as practicable with the essential 
features of modern warfare. The advantage of learning 
the use of an arm, before we stake our lives upon it, will not 
be denied. 

Unquestionably the American rifle will in the future be 
found most prominent among our arms of defence, and, not- 
withstanding the advance we have already made, some addi- 
tional incentive to extra effort and progress in this all 
important part of the soldier’s education is needed. 

The importance of effort toward the securing of such 
legislation as shall authorize a system of rewards for excel- 
lence in marksmanship throughout the land, has become 
apparent. 

Turning for a moment to the prize lists of England and 
the Dominion of Canada, we find that the rifle movement 
began in earnest as early as the year 1860, with the opening 
of the now famous Wimbleton, with a prize list aggregating 
over two thousand pounds sterling, and headed with “ Her 
Majesty the Queen’s Prize,” which with the added prizes of 
the National Rifle Association, amounted to over nineteen 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Next in order was H. R. H. the Duke of Cambtidge’s 
Prize to all comers, with military rifles, at 1,000 yards, fifty 
pounds sterling in one prize. 

By the next year, added to the above, was “H. R. H. 
The Prince of Wales’ Prize and badge,” restricted to vol- 
unteers with the Snider rifle, at 200, 500 and 600 yards. 

These valuable prizes, with hundreds of others, have been 
given each year up to and including the last; and in ten 
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years time, or in 1870, we find the prize list amounting to 
over eleven thousand pounds, divided in over 1,000 prizes, 
and again in 1878 there were nearly fifteen thousand pounds 
divided in 1,753 prizes, about one-half of all coming from 
the N. R. A. of Great Britain. 

For the “ Queen’s Prize” there were in 1878 2,299 com- 
petitors. 

In the “Glen Allyn” restricted to Snider rifles, there 
were I,452 competitors, and for the “ Martin’s Cup” there 
were 1,210 competitors. 

In the “Secretary of State for War's” match at goo yards 
with any military rifle, there were 954 contestants who made 
an average of 17.53 points out of each possible 35. 

From the year 1860, up to and including 1879, a period 
of 20 years, the prize lists at Wimbleton have amounted to 
the sum of two hundred thousand pounds sterling, awarded 
in Over 20,000 prizes. 

Referring to the rifle exercises and musketry instruction 
for the regular forces of Great Britain, edition of last year, 
we find a most thorough and rigid system of firing practice 
enforced throughout the infantry and cavalry branches at 
home and abroad. 

The school of musketry at Hythe is intended for the 
special training of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
that they may qualify themselves to act as instructors in 
their respective regiments and battalions. 

No officer is appointed adjutant or instructor in mus- 
ketry unless he is in possession of a first class certificate 
from the school of musketry. 

All commanding officers are required to make themselves 
familiar with the musketry practice and regulations, and 
young officers are put through the entire course, as for 
recruits, upon joining their regiments. 

For each regiment or battalion there is appointed an 
“ officer instructor in musketry,” with a subaltern or assist- 
ant, both exempt from all garrison and regimental duties, 
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except when musketry instruction is suspended, and who 
are responsible to the commanding officer that the firing 
practices are conducted with uniformity, and in strict accord- 
ance with the musketry regulations, 

There are also provided “sergeant instructors of mus- 
ketry ” for each battalion and company. 

On first joining, young officers and recruits are kept in 
depot for two months, and are then handed over for instruc- 
tion in rifle training. 

To stimulate individual exertion and reward proficiency 
in the use of the rifle, The Royal Warrant and Regula- 
tions by the Secretary of State for War, provide for prizes 
to be awarded for good shooting, and it is announced 
that these distinctions and attendant pecuniary advantages, 
granted by the government, are of such liberal character as 
to be considered sufficient to stimulate the soldier to attain 
skill in the use of his rifle, and captains or officers in com- 
mand of companies are therefore prohibited from giving 
rewards from their private funds to the best shots of their 
companies. 

Among the prizes thus ordered are the following: 

1st Prize.—To the best shot of the infantry of the army, 
twenty pounds and a silver medal, inscribed in the year in 
which won, and to be worn on the right breast. 

2d Prize.—To the best shot of every regiment or battalion 
of infantry, five pounds and a badge of cross rifles and crown, 
worked in gold, to be worn on the left arm. 

3d Prize.—To the best shot of every company, two pounds 
ten shillings and the badge of cross rifles. 

4th Prize—To the best shot of every depot company, 
two pounds. 

There are also prizes to the marksmen, “to the number 
of 10 percent. of the men practiced,” in addition to the 
holders of the rst, 2d and 3d prizes. 

All prize holders must have qualified as marksmen. 

In the cavalry arm a similar system of rewards is pro- 
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vided, and in every battalion of infantry or cavalry the 
Sergeants of the best shooting company or troop are 
entitled to wear as an honorary distinction, a badge of cross 
rifles and crown, worked in gold. 

Qualified marksmen are also permitted to wear distinctive 
badges. 

In the Dominion of Canada the same zeal and attention 
are apparent, and to a great extent the same encourage- 
ment is held out to insure excellence in shooting among the 
volunteers. 

At the last fall meeting of the Ontario N. R. A. prizes 
in liberal numbers and amounts were awarded, among 
which we find “ The Macdonald” amounting to the hand- 
some sum of $265.00. 

“The Maiden,” for militia, with 93 competitors, and a 
prize list of $175,00. 

“ The Affiliated,” $150,00, in which 26 teams competed. 

“ The Ontario,” $275,00, with 221 entries. 

“ The Gordon,” $250,00, with 214 entries. 

“ The Sir Peter Tait Cup,” $250,00, with 11 teams con- 
testing. 

“ The Gzowski Cup,” and many others of value and im- 
portance. 

Throughout England, Scotland and the Canadas are 
organized rifle clubs and bodies affiliating with, and practi- 
cing under the rules of the leading rifle associations, and 
zeal and enthusiasm prevail. 

Should the war cloud break, then will 

“ Riflemen form, ready to meet the coming storm,” 
and Britons excelling in the use of the deadly rifle will not 
need plunge into war “ miserably unprepared.” 

At the same time Germany, Prussia, France, Austria and 
Switzerland all unite in giving full recognition to the fact of 
the importance of personal skill in marksmanship. 

When as has been shown, it is apparent that soldiers are 
trained to fire with deadly accuracy at ranges of 500, 600, 
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and even up to 1,000 yards, it will not be denied that the 
other arms of: the service have their sphere of usefulness 
greatly narrowed, and it assuredly must be admitted that 
the power, range, and accuracy of the modern military rifle 
have given to infantry a prominence never before admitted, 
and there can no longer be any doubt that long range 
infantry fire is destined to exercise no inconsiderable influ- 
ence upon the future tactics of the other branches of the 
service. 

A recent writer upon artillery assures us that while that 
branch is now in its very imperfect transition state, small 
arm practice has reached its highest development. 

Against the truth of the latter part of his proposition 
decided and emphatic protest must be entered, and it may 
be safely asserted that the advanced riflemen of the day 
will to all such theory interpose a decided negative, and 
declare that their study and practice with this most fasci- 
nating and powerful weapon is still in its infancy, and still 
as one continued voyage of discovery; no season, no 
length of time, passing without its reward. 

It now being conceded that open order must be the rule 
in all future fighting, with few exceptions, as struggles for 
hills, passes and key positions, which will of course, at times, 
be desperate and bloody; it follows that a large part of 
every action may be expected to be fought by skirmishers, 
supports and reserves, and that the lessons of the late Eu- 
ropean wars have proved this will scarcely be denied. That 
the number of skirmishers in battle will be largely increased, 
causing much independent fighting is evident, and hence 
increased pains with the individual instruction of the soldier 
in marksmanship becomes necessary. In most cases he 
must then be left in a great measure to himself. He can- 
not be in all cases fully instructed beforehand as to his 
method of fighting, and to his individual skill in the use of 
his rifle, his decision, nerve and intelligence, much of the 
hazard of battle must be entrusted. . 
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Some writer is quoted as saying that “Skill in individual 
fighting is the keystone of modern warfare.” And with 
equal truth has it been asserted that “An army that cannot 
trust in the individual excellence of its soldiers cannot reap 
the advantages to be derived from the use of the modern 
military rifle.” 

If we agree upon the proposition that breech loading mod- 
ern arms largely increase individual fighting, and that closed 
formations are now impracticable within ranges heretofore 
regarded as impossible, then does the deadly accuracy of 
the marksman, only attained by most persistent practice 
and effort, become an essential in warfare. 

We are told of the waste of ammunition, the waste and 
extravagance in money attendant upon this constant prac- 
tice and these competitions. Let us remember that in action 
it is not the trained riflemen who fritter away their cart- 
ridges. The great point with the marksman is of to throw 
away his chances, not to waste a shot. 

No considerations of the trifling expense attendant upon 
the fullest encouragement of rifle firing throughout the 
country should prevail. It should be remembered that 
only study, toil, determination, practice and progress bring 
excellence, and that all these at all times merit encourage- 
ment, and that encouragement may involve some cost. 

True, by a continuance of the competitions at Creed- 
moor, by army teams, some few hundreds of dollars would 
be drawn from the army appropriation, but would not the 
amount be many times returned when we shall need a solid, 
confident, invincible nucleus for a fighting force, instead of 
a feeble gathering of unskilled, armed, but almost helpless 
men? So long as our army is kept so weak in numbers, the 
greater the necessity of the highest skill in the use of its 
arms. It is not by any means to be understood that his 
training with the rifle ceases when the soldier is able to 
shoot well upon the range. 

On the contrary, his skill at the target is of little avail 
unless he can hit his enemy upon the field. 
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Intelligence and thorough discipline become more than 
ever important. 

Judgment in the closest estimation of distances, and in 
the varying conditions always occurring, and which must be 
taken in account, is indispensable, and is rapidly acquired in 
connection with the practice at long ranges where its abso- 
lute necessity and utility become at once apparent, 

Cultivate skill in the use of his rifle and in these matters 


-of judgment, and you at the same time cultivate increased 


self-reliance, an acquaintance with those elements of tactics, 
and that mental and physical training which he at once 
realizes are essential to efficiency. 

Give him organization, proper example and encourage- 
ment, and your American citizen soon becomes an accom- 
plished soldier. 

It should be borne in mind that the individual efforts 
of officers and men can only bring excellence up to the 
limit of the facilities afforded them. Then if we are to 
surpass in excellence these facilities must be kept up with 
the progress of the times. If they are not the fault lies 
not with the soldier. The remedy is not in his hands. 

With the necessities of our army widely scattered, di- 
vided into small garrisons, with but limited facilities pro- 
vided, there has been wrought out a system of practice 
and instruction with the rifle at once practicable and eco- 
nomical. The system may not have been considered highly 
scientific, but its results have been gratifying, to say the 
least. There has not been much of copying after Hythe, 
Spandau or other foreign schools and systems of 30 or 40 
years ago, but more of the actual practice and work which 
qualified our own American Team in one season to van- 
quish the strongest eight that all the theories, schools and 
systems of the old world could produce after years of 
preparation, and to retain America’s Centennial gift to the 
riflemen of the world, “ The Palma,” unchallenged. 

Once show the intelligent American soldier what may 
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be accomplished with his arm; afford him example, the 
facilities, the opportunity, and he will in due time do as 
well or better without the tedious routine system of any 
school designed to make expert shots without shooting. 

Swimming is not learned without trial of the water. 
Marksmanship is not acquired without expenditure of amu- 
nition. 

That a higher degree of mobility for troops in action has 
become necessary through the adoption of the modern 
breech loading rifle is now conceded. 

That the soldier must carry less weight, and that such 
weight as he must carry in action and on the march, should 
be distributed to the best advantage necessarily follows. 

Our tactics have not kept pace in this respect with the 
progress and improvement in arms. 

Passing by the incumbrance of knapsack, overcoat, 
blanket, haversack and rations, let us consider the skirmisher 
as we should find him, an expert rifleman, stripped for 
action and encumbered only with rifle, intrenching knife, 
cartridges and canteen. 

It is not likely that we may then much lighten his weight 
of cartridges, except as we add to his skill in their expendi- 
ture. 

Where a marksman uses one cartridge in action, depend 
upon it a novice will require ten. 

That we may not to a considerable extent reduce the 
incumbrance of his rifle is by no means equally certain. 

The great disadvantage of an arm nearly four and a half 
feet in length and the relative advantage of one, of the same 
weight, and nearly one foot shorter, requires the experience 
of but a single hard day in the field, to fully demonstrate. 

The sportsman climbing over mountain and _ hillside, 
working through thick cover and in open, has long appre- 
ciated the advantage of the short rifle. 

In order to get a length of bore of 32.6” in our present 
service infantry rifle, we use a barrel of 36 inches, inclusive 
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of the receiver, giving to the arm complete without the 
bayonet a total length of 52 inches, while our cavalry have 
gone to the other extreme in point of shortness and light 
weight. 

There are perhaps no traditions or customs, to which 
nations more tenaciously adhere, than those connected with 
fire arms. 

It is only a few years since the propriety of abandoning 
the old flint lock of the 16th century was warmly disputed. 

It is but a short while since nearly all of us were de- 
nouncing, with ridicule, the very idea of breech-loading. 

The most intelligent sportsmen of the country refused to 
adopt the breech-loading double gun long after witnessing 
its many advantages. 

In looking back over the progress of improvement in 
arms, we find that in the year 1621 the standard length of 
the musket barrel was four feet, and that therefore, in 250 
years the progress toward shorter and more convenient 
infantry arms has been somewhat slow. 

The same tenacious inclination to cling to the bayonet 
has been handed down from about the middle of the 17th 
century, and in our own country hundreds of thousands 
have been manufactured and uselessly carried year after 
year, always in anticipation of their possible use, until it 
seems almost a matter for surprise, that in our anxiety to 
retain the gun and pike in one and the same arm, we ever 
gave up a single inch of its length. 

But for the peculiar disposition here alluded to, and 
assuming first that possibly we might in part dispense with 
our Springfield system, and that any one of the approved 
breech mechanisms, having vertical action for its closing 
block be adopted, there is no apparent reason why we may 
not consider the introduction of rifles of the following 
description, these specifications being considered of course, 
only as the general outline of an arm at once compact, con- 
venient, and possessing great power and accuracy. 
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First, let it be assumed that a proper length of barrel 
would be, for cavalry 27 inches, and for infantry 29 or 30 
inches, or we might say 28 inches for both arms. 

Next let us adopt a weight of nine pounds, which is only 
about the weight of the present infantry arm, and one pound 
and eight-tenths heavier than the present Springfield carbine. 

Retaining the present calibre 45 with the service cartridge, 
we should retain an initial velocity of between 1,275 and 
1,300 feet per second, slightly lower on account of the 
shorter barrel. 

Since the es¢ of our rifle in shooting, only, is to be relied 
upon, as the proof of its excellence, we will assume that its 
performance must be satisfactory at 1,000 yards range. 

By some it may, perhaps, be claimed that the modern 
match rifle, which sends its 550 grain bullet from its muzzle 
at the rate of 1,400 feet per second, and with a spin of 950 
to 1,000 revolutions, should be made our standard. 

The Frankford Arsenal service cartridge of July, 1878, 
considered the best yet made, gives an initial or muzzle 
velocity of 1,312 feet per second. 

For military use a bullet of 500 grains will doubtless for 
a time answer all expectations. 

Then a powder charge of 83 to 85 grains may be con- 
sidered as settling the question of initial velocity, and we 
have already a system of rifling in the new long range 
Springfield rifle, used in last year’s competitions at Creed- 
moor, upon which, as we have seen, we may rely for the 
needed accuracy up to even more than the 1,000 yards. 

The recoil of this arm with the full charge would of course 
be considerable, but certainly not more severe than that of 
the Martini-Henry, and with a proper form of construction 
for the stock and butt plate, would be easily sustained by 
the practiced soldier. 

It is from him who writes more than he shoots, that we 
hear most of recoil in military rifles. 

The soldier will never feel it when fighting his enemy at 
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point blank range, and if he would possess a powerful, 
accurate, long range arm, he must not expect to dispense 
with recoil. He must practice until he can hold against it. 

Among amateur riflemen we find men of slight frame and 
physique, and of sedentary habits, who fire from a rifle of 
ten pounds weight, from 20 to 50 shots during an afternoon 
for amusement, using bullets of 550 grains with from 100 to 
135 grains of powder, and without shrinking from recoil. 
Then why not our stout soldier 70 per cent.as much? The 
whole solution lies in the one word practice. 

I am well aware that these views are quite likely to be 
opposed by theorists, inasmuch as they necessarily bring in 
question and comparison the merits of approved systems 
now in use by our own, and other countries. 

Nevertheless I do not shrink from offering them as 
personal opinions, and with confidence that the strongest 
opposition to them will not come from America’s practical 
riflemen. 

Besides, their free discussion in a military institution of 
this character, can scarcely fail to produce more desirable 
results than this paper in itself, or than could be brought 
about by discussion in any other channels. 

Could the importance of such legislation as that mentioned 
in a preceding page of this paper be so effectively urged 
upon our law-makers, as to result in appropriations adequate, 
to properly organize, arm and equip, the young men of the 
country, to pay for the establishment of target grounds for 
practice under capable instructors, to provide for instruction 
and drill by capable officers, then might we hope for the 
development of the greatest elements in our national 
strength, in good time and without needless cost in humili- 
ation, blood, misery and money. 

Give to the young men of our country, give to our little 
regular army, the best American rifle, powerful enough to 
send its bullets to a distance of two miles or more, with the 
music from a spin of nearly 1,000 revolutions per second, 
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and with accuracy to make sure of striking horse or man 
alike, at distances of half a mile or more; afford them the 
facilities and encouragement, and in due time the American 
rifle may be relied upon to sweep its every battle-field. 

Let not the national spirit and pride which have awakened 
to this soldiery accomplishment be thoughtlessly curbed, 
as tending to run wild. 

With our lessons from the past, our measureless expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure, and the cost of so much of 
deepest suffering, and of vast misery, let us not be content 
without the utmost benefit resulting to military science and 
progress. 

If our skill with our national arm is not what it should be, 
then our strength as a nation is also less than it should be, 
and the remedy must be with ourselves. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


I feel very grateful to the officers and friends who have assembled 
here this afternoon to listen to the reading of this paper, and I only 
regret that I have not been able to bring to its consideration, more of 
that ability to which by its importance, the subject is entitled. 


By THE CHAIRMAN, 
GENERAL James B. Fry, U. S. Army : 
Gentlemen :—You have heard the interesting paper on Markmanship 
as an element of national strength just read by Col. Litchfield. 
Remarks upon the subject are now in order and the Institution 
will be pleased to receive the comments of any gentlemen present, whether 
members or not members, of the Institution. 


Remarks By CoLoneL JouHn Bopine.—I take great pleasure in 
endorsing Colonel Litchfield’s views and recommendations in his paper 
entitled “ Marksmanship, an element of National Strength”: its present 
development and its future possibilities. 

It has given me great satisfaction to see the regular army co-operating 
with the National Rifle Association of America and with the officers of 
the National Guard in giving an impetus to this movement, which cannot 
but have a most salutary effect on both organizations. 

With the assistance of our thoroughly educated army officers, the 
great mechanical skill of -our artificers in producing superior weapons, the 
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conscientious effort of the officers and rank and file of the National Guard, 
with the possibility of governmental support, it seems safe to predict that 
we are but just on the threshold of this most important attainment. The 
present proficiency of our picked men in the regular army and in the 
militia shows conclusively that a much higher plane of excellence is 
attainable, particularly in the figure of merit of organizations as a whole. 

The adoption of an arm of precision and extreme range at once 
called for a modification in the movement of troops in the presence of an 
enemy, and necessitated the attainment of superior skill in the use of 
the rifle. 

The bayonet—that terrible weapon when men were brought almost 
face to face in line of battle—has been rendered almost useless except as 
an intrenching tool, (and for which I consider it worthless.) 

It now seems probable that future contests in the field will be determ- 
ined largely by strong lines of skirmishers well supported and skillful in 
the use of their weapons: such men holding rifle pits, wooded coverts, 
breastworks or intrenchments, would be self-reliant and invincible. 

The nature of the dangerous service on our frontiers would seem to 
render it absolutely necessary that the soldiers of our regular army should 
be expert in the use of their weapons. The Indians are well armed, but 
their guns are not long-range, and their skill fails beyond one or two hun- 
dred yards. 

While it would seem to be quite attainable to so educate our soldiers 
as to make them proficient and effective up to at least five hundred yards, 
even in bush fighting the more alert and skulking the foe the greater the 
necessity for marksmanship. 

And in this connection I am forcibly impressed by Colonel Litchfield’s 
allusion to our present cavalry arm. This weapon is so obviously infe- 
rior that it seems almost an outrage to put up our men in a fight, so 
armed, to be knocked over by savages who are armed with weapons of 
power and precision. 

Military arms of great accuracy and extreme range are now con- 
structed so light in weight that I can see no valid reason why our cavalry 
should not be supplied with an arm scarcely inferior in efficiency to that 
used by the Infantry. This is the more necessary to meet our present 
wants on the frontier, as cavalry is the most efficient arm, and it 
seems imperative that their weapons should be equal to any to be pro- 
cured. I believe they generally fight dismounted and as infantry, and 
should be armed as such. 

No person can judge so well of the value of thorough training in the 
use of the rifled weapon as he who has taken his raw recruits (I mean 
raw in shooting) to the range, placed them before the butts, and found 
that many not only missed the target, but sometimes the whole embank- 
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ment ; but after some weeks, or perhaps days, of practice, these same 
men who could not hit a barn at their first trials would call up the white 
disc at the longer ranges. 

The man who commenced by shutting both eyes and shrinking from 
his weapon when pulling the trigger soon attains such impassibility that 
he can take the recoil of a six-pounder without flinching, and seems 
almost conscious of the passage of the bullet up the barrel, follows it in 
its hissing course until it scatters in mist on the iron of the bulls-eye in its 
sharp inpingement. Place two men representing these different degrees 
of proficiency on the skirmish line or in line of battle, it does not take a 
military education to determine the measure of their efficiency: the one 
would be hesitating and perhaps cowardly ; the other a most dangerous 
and formidable antagonist. And were a regiment composed largely of 
such to be pitted against a brigade like the former, any military man 
would declare that the larger body would get “licked out of their boots.” 

I feel that the fostering arm of the government should be extended to 
stimulate the volunteer effort of the young men of the nation; a few 
hundred thousand expended in this direction would make us invincible to 
nations abroad and the seditions at home. This is the more important 
as our people exhibit such a marked repugnance to a large standing army. 

Let us foster and encourage the use of our national arm! Teach our 
young men its capabilities and efficiency! Rome was terrible because its 
soldiery knew the use of the sword and spear. The hordes of the North 
were terrible because they were expert in the use of their primative 
weapons, and even imperial Rome had to surrender to their valor. The 
mailed Knights of the Crusades owe their glory and fame to the same 
cause. Some of the proudest pages of English history have been traced 
by the arrow-points of their sturdy bowmen, who were compelled to prac- 
tice with the national weapon of the yeomanry. You are much more 
familiar than myself with such illustrations. Even Cettewayo’s warriors 
were no mean antagonists armed with the assegai with which they had 
become familiar as a weapon of war and the chase. 

I must beg your forbearance as my remarks are unpremeditated and 


desultory. 


Remarks By Major Henry Futton.—To be called upon to speak 
at this meeting is a compliment which I appreciate very highly indeed ; 
but to speak upon military subjects before an association, numbering in 
its membership many men who have risen to eminence in the profession 
of arms, seems to me like presumption ; and were it not for the fact that 
the subject is one in which I have for years taken a deep interest, I should 
feel compelled to decline your kind invitation. 

The title of the paper to which we have just listened indicates the 
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great importance of the subject it treats: “ Marksmanship an Element of 
National Strength.” 

I believe that in a country like ours, dependent as we are in time of 
war upon our citizen soldiery, there can be no more important element of 
national strength than this. 

There is no country in the world in which the rifle has played so im- 
portant a part as in America, and in my opinion it is destined to main- 
tain for many years the place which it seized so long ago by reason of its 
enormous importance and power, as a military weapon. It seems a 
weapon particularly fitted to meet the requirements of the people who 
are called upon to use it in time of war. Our children begin the burning 
of powder at a very tender age, and early in life acquire at least a fond- 
ness for rifle shooting. Let us turn to good account whatever of martial 
spirit is fostered by the manner in which our national anniversary is cele- 
brated, and, by instructing our young men in the use of the national 
weapon, add what we can—and it is no small amount—to the national 
strength. 

I am not much surprised to hear men say that rifles and rifle firing 
have reached their highest limit of perfection, for I thought so myself 
five years ago. But the developments of the past four years have con- 
vinced me that the idea is a mistaken one,and that we have hardly 
reached the threshold of discovery in that direction. The progress made 
in the past few years has been wonderful. And yet the pace is a con- 
stantly accelerating one. We are going faster now than ever before. 

If the necessity existed I could place in the field in sixty days a thous- 
and men, all of whom would be able to hit the size of a man twice in 
three trials at a distance of half a mile, and that with a rifle weighing 
less than ten pounds, and so strongly built as to be available for use any- 
where, at all times, and under all circumstances—in other words, a thor- 
oughly good weapon for the field. 

Admitting that I am not mistaken in this, and I feel certain that the 
best judges will say that I am moderate in my estimate, does it not seem 
that the artillery of the future will be placed in a very awkward situation ? 
It seems to me that a very few men such as I have described would make 
it extremely difficult for a field battery to come into action in an open 
country ; and that the chief protection of the artillerymen would li¢ in 
the smoke of their guns. It would frequently happen that battles would 
be fought almost entirely by advanced lines of skirmishers in very open 
order, against which artillery would be comparatively useless. I believe 
that our best rifles used as men can easily be taught to use them will 
seriously cripple artillery, and that which has heretofore been considered 
the finest arm of the service will have to be contented with the second 
place, as infantry must in the very nature of things assume and hold 
indisputably the first place as the fighting arm. 
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It is unnecessary for me to indicate the ways in which skill in the use 
of the rifle may be made available in the field ; they are so obvious as to 
be apparent to all. 

Arm our soldiers with good rifles and teach them to shoot. Throw 
away the bayonet, which has outlived its usefulness, and give in its place 
an intrenching tool as good as can be made. Send our men into the field 
as well armed and equipped as the enemy with whom they have to con- 
tend, and I believe that much money and many valuable lives may be 
saved. It looks to me like folly to send soldiers who cannot shoot, and 
armed with inferior weapons, against skilled marksmen provided with 
the best rifles, and men who cannot ride against the best irregular cavalry 
in the world. 

Who has not read with indignation of the way in which our brave 
soldiers have been exposed to the deadly fire of weapons much better 
than their own, used by Indians who were immeasurably their superiors in 
skill ? 

Who has forgotten the “ Little Big horn,” the “ Rosebud,” “ Bear 
River Cafion,” “ Lava Beds,” and many other places where we won victo- 
ries that would have brought destruction to our army had they been 
often enough repeated ? 

Remembering what we have thus learned, let us to the utmost of our 
ability encourage the present movement toward improvement in the con- 
struction and increased skill in the use of small arms. For I believe the 
time is not far distant when we shall have cause to congratulate ourselves 
that a much needed element of “ national strength” has not been neg- 
lected. 

Col. Litchfield in his paper has opened so wide a field for discussion, 
and called our attention to matters of such great importance that in the 
brief space allowed, it will be impossible to touch upon more than a very 
few of the many points of interest. 

I cordially endorse all that he has said about reducing the length of our 
military rifle. In my opinion, it is at least six inches too long. A 
short rifle of the same weight can be more easily carried, is much less 
liable to injury, and can be used with facility and effectiveness where a 
longer weapon would be comparatively useless. 

The bayonet, since the introduction and almost universal adoption of 
breech-loading rifles, has become an absolutely useless weapon except for 
purposes of show, and I fully believe that if all in authority were to act 
on their own secret convictions, leaving entirely out of sight the probable 
action of others, we should witness the spectacle of the simultaneous 
abandonment of the bayonet by all the civilized nations of the earth. 

I believe that the only reason why the bayonet is retained by any gov- 
ernment, is that while all would like to abandon it, each is apprehensive 
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that some other nation would retain it in use, and thus possess some inde- 
finable advantage from being the only power retaining the use of this 
antiquated weapon. 


REMARKS OF GENERAL Barnes.—I am not prepared to add any- 
thing, in a technical way, to Col. Litchfield’s admirable address, as I was 
not aware that comments upon the papers read before the Institution, or 
remarks in the same line, would be expected. 

I will say, however, that I have been very much impressed by the Col- 
onel’s graphic description of the rise and progress of the arm of precis- 
ion with which the individual soldier is equipped. 

While the great engines of war including large ordnance of every 
sort have become more and more destructive by reason of increased force, 
weight, and carrying power, the defensive armor of ships and fortifica- 
tions has improved in no less ratio, so that the next war may witness the 
solution of the famous problem: “ When the irresistible impinges upon 
impenetrable what will be the result ?” 

There is no such counterbalancing defense to the deadly fire of the 
rifle in expert hands. In the nature of the case whatever human life is 
exposed to, it must suffer. Sharpshooters who can hit a man as far off as 
they can see him will receive the utmost respect from an appreciative 
enemy. 

As soon as it becomes almost or quite certain that to go to war will be 
simply to die, some other means of settling international differences will 
speedily be discovered. Those of us who are citizen soldiers may freely 
avow that this is the greatest ultimate good to be derived from the im- 
provement of fire-arms, even though as a result the occupation of our 
professional brethren of the regular army should be gone. 

In the interests of universal peace the inscription which it is said that 
Oliver Cromwell placed upon his cannon will certainly apply to modern 
artillery : 

“Open thou our lips, O Lord, and our mouths shall shew forth Thy 
praise.” 


MILITARY LAW. 
By GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 


Wasuincton, D. C., 


May 15, 1880. 
GENERAL W. S. Hancock, 


President of the Military Service Institution, 
Governor's Island, N. Y. Harbor. 


Dear General,—In continuing the subject of my let- 
ter of December 9, 1879, so handsomely presented in the 
second number of the printed proceedings of your Institu- 
tion, my object is only to assist some one else who may 
undertake the work suggested, of compiling the Common 
Law Military, as has long been done by Blackstone, Coke, 
Kent and others, for the Common Law Civil. 

The Military Act of Great Britain, and the Articles of 
War in our own country, are so easily found that I may safely 
assume that they are familiar to all military students, and 
as our civil code of laws is derived chiefly from England, I 
propose to limit my researches to the military history of 
that country rather than attempt to look for rules and pre- 
cedents in the annals of France, Germany or Russia, 
although these are new among the leading military nations 
of the world. 

Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq., Judge Advocate D. of 
N. Britain, published in 1816, an Essay on Military Law 
and the practice of Courts Martial, which, in my judgment, 
better masters the subject than the hundreds of authors 
who have treated of it since, and I beg to quote from him 
largely, being the whole of his introduction, and some char- 
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acteristic paragraphs from his second chapter, although the 
whole book should be studied by all army officers. 
INTRODUCTION. 

“ The foundation of the Military or Martial Law is that 
which is common to all law whatever—the necessity of 
things. As, from the condition of human nature, no state 
can subsist without occasional warfare, it was an early dis- 
covery in political economy, that a body of professional 
soldiers was much better fitted for attaining the ends both 
of security and defence, and the achieving of conquests 
(which a necessary policy at times must justify) than those 
temporary forces which were raised by occasionally embody- 
ing and arming a portion of the citizens. War is a science 
which is not to be attained in any measure of perfection, 
without a regular initiation in its elements, and a long and 
uninterrupted exercise of its duties. Moreover, as there is 
in all liberal professions an esprit du corps, or general char- 
acter of the body, which is known to have the most admira- 
ble effect in cherishing the laudable, and in suppressing the 
faulty or degenerate temperaments of the individuals which 
compose it, the principle of honor, which is the general 
character of the military order of citizens, could not have 
had its full operation unless the military vocation had stood 
discriminated from all others, and ranked as a profession 
which gave to its members an appropriate character and 
name in civil society. 

“ Expediency, therefore, and the wisest policy, having 
rendered the military condition a regular profession in all 
civilized nations, it became necessary that this body of men, 
who, from their number, were capable of becoming either 
a powerful instrument of good, or a formidable engine 
of evil, should be regulated by certain laws, exclusively 
adapted and proper to their state. It was requisite that 
they should act with regularity, with promptitude, and una- 
nimity ; and for that purpose it was essentially necessary 
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that they should feel themselves perpetually under the 
strictest subordination, and yield the most perfect and abso- 
lute obedience to the command of their leaders. For this 
purpose, a sacrifice of a greater portion of the personal lib- 
erty of individuals is necessary in the profession of a soldier, 
than in any other of the employments of civil life ; for with- 
out that sacrifice the army could not for a moment be kept 
together. Necessity, therefore, requires that certain re- 
straints should be imposed on all the ranks of men who 
compose the military force of the state, which are foreign 
to the condition of other citizens. But when it is consid- 
ered for what a noble end those sacrifices are made, no less 
than the security, peace, and welfare of the whole commu- 
nity, and that in themselves they infringe not on any one 
essential ingredient of rational liberty, or the most com- 
fortable enjoyment of life; when it is considered that those 
trivial restraints are most amply compensated by the wise, 
humane and bountiful provisions that are made for the 
soldier, after he is released with honor from the fatigues 
of his profession, and the immunities and privileges he 
enjoys in that title, above all others of his fellow subjects; 
theie is no man possessing a liberal or well constituted 
mind, who will complain of the hardships of the military 
profession, far less arraign its peculiar regulations of inex- 
pediency or injustice. 

“ The chief point in which the condition of a eebdier dif- 
fers from that of another citizen with respect to personal 
liberty is, that his professional conduct being regulated by 
the Articles of War, it is in the power of the Sovereign, 
and entirely at his discretion to enact such Articles of War 
as may to him seem most expedient for the government of 
the army, over which he is in that respect exclusively the 
legislator. And this power, it is alleged, in the hands of 
an arbitrary prince might reduce the condition of a soldier 
to a state of the most abject servitude. But let it be con- 
sidered, that the Sovereign of Great Britain is in no sense 
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to be regarded as an arbitrary prince or absolute monarch. 
His powers and prerogatives are most specially defined, and 
so wisely limited by the laws and constitution of the realm, 
that no prince who occupies the throne of these kingdoms, 
be his individual character and disposition ever so prone to 
tyranny, can materially affect or abridge the liberties of any 
class of his subjects. Under the constitution of Great 
Britain, theoretically speaking, there is no standing army ; 
for although in reality the army is not annually disbanded, 
yet the annual consent of parliament is required to keep it 
in existence. It is, therefore, in the nature of things, im- 
possible, that any arbitrary enactments, tending to degrade 
the condition or abridge the liberties of the soldiery, could 
have a longer duration than a year. Moreover, the Mutiny 
act, by which the King is authorized to frame Articles of 
War, and which in fact is the code of Military law, is the 
operation of parliament, and not of the Sovereign. It 
undergoes an annual revision in both houses; it is subject 
to alteration and amendment by the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture; and thus, by the very limited term of its duration 
and frequency of its renewal, it is more truly and immedi- 
ately framed by the people itself, than any other of the 
existing statutes of the realm. 

“It is true, that by the Mutiny-act, a power is granted to 
the Sovereign ‘of framing Articles of War for the better 
government of his Majesty's forces, and of constituting 
Courts-martial, with power to try, hear, and determine any 
crimes or offences by such Articles of War, and inflict such 
penalties as the articles direct.’ But even this extensive 
power has its limits ; and these are of such a nature as to 
bar every possible exertion of a tyrannic authority, or arbi- 
trary infringement of the valuable rights of the subject. For 
while the right of framing Articles of war, and inflicting 
penalties, is declared to belong to the Sovereign, it is at the 
same time provided, ‘That no officer or soldier shall, by 
such Articles of war, be subjected to any punishment ex- 
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tending to “fe or limé, for any crime which is not expressed 
to be so punishable by the Mutiny-act.’ The penalties, 
therefore, which is competent for the Sovereign to decree 
by his own authority, must at the worst be of a very light 
and subordinate nature, and calculated merely for the 
enforcement of good discipline; since the greater crimes, 
and their appropriate punishments, are defined and regulated 
by the Mutiny-act, which, as already said, is the operation, 
not of the Sovereign fer se, but of the united branches of 
the legislature ; and the penalty of death cannot be inflicted 
by any article of war ‘unless for such crimes as are expressed 
to be so punishable by the Mutiny-act.’ 

“ Besides this, when it is considered that even those sub- 
ordinate penalties, which it is competent for the Sovereign 
to enact by Articles of war or other regulations for the army, 
cannot be inflicted but through the medium of a court- 
martial, which has the essential characteristics of a jury, and 
is in fact a trial of the subject by his peers; we shall im- 
mediately be convinced that this power of the Crown, which 
has furnished much subject of intemperate declamation to 
writers tinctured with republican prejudices, can never be 
exercised, under our excellent constitution, to the injury of 
the subject, or the abridgement of any of the valuable rights 
of that honorable class of men who compose the military 
force of the state. 

“ The only other particular in which the condition of a 
soldier is in any shape different from that of other citizens 
with respect to personal liberty, is what is indeed essential 
and inherent in the very nature of his profession; he is 
under authority; he is not his own master, or, as the lawyer 
say, suz jurzs; he can neither dispose of his own time, nor 
regulate at pleasure his own actions; and having once em- 
braced the military profession, he cannot, when he chuses, 
divest himself of that character; but must, in all matters 
connected with his vocation, be subservient to the commands 
of his Sovereign, and under him to the authority of those 
officers who are his superiors. 
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“ But to complain of these peculiarities of the military pro- 
fession either as being substantial grievances, or as restraints 
which derogate in any sense from the dignity of our nature, 
is a mark of the most extreme folly and perversion of under- 
standing. Either the army must cease to exist, or it must 
be linked together in all its parts by the most absolute 
obedience and submission of the several ranks to their 
superior officers. For as its function is to act as a regular 
and perfect machine, of which all the parts in their mutual 
dependence on each other, tend to produce one great, uni- 
form, and simple effect; it is evident that such effect can 
never be accomplished, unless, like the mechanical structure 
of a time-piece, all those various parts are in due connection, 
each acted upon by a superior power, and in its turn regu- 
lating its inferior, while the whole derives its motion from 
one great and ultimate moving power. If a soldier com- 
plains of the restraints of his vocation, he throws no im- 
peachment on his profession, but arraigns himself of folly, 
who did not perceive that those restraints are essentzal to 
its condition. 

“ These remarks I mean not to address to our modern 
advocates for the zatural and imprescriptible rights of man, 
those benevolent apostles of liberty, who in their zeal for 
the happiness of the whole human race, overlook and 
utterly disregard all the inferior ties of ordinary patriotism ; 
the predilection for one particular country above all others, 
the respect for its laws, the duty of obedience to its govern- 
ment, the partial affection for its constitution. Of this 
enlightened species of philanthropy, it is an essential 
doctrine that the military condition, which hitherto, in every 
civilized nation, has been held as honorable, dignified and 
manly, is a state of the most unjust, intolerable, and de- 
basing servitude. 

“ But if, with these generous advocates in the cause of 
humanity, I wave all argument, (and that for the best of 
reasons, because we hold no common principles of reasoning 
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on which the argument could be conducted), it is with real 
concern that I am compelled to notice, and in so doing, 
widely to dissent from the opinions of authors of a very 
different class indeed from those above alluded to ; of authors 
who, not only on the score of profound abilities, and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the laws and constitution of their 
country, but of real philanthrophy, are, from the general 
scope and tenor of their writings, entitled to the highest re- 
gard and veneration of their fellow citizens. With what 
pain must every well wisher to his country, or (what is a 
synonymous term) every friend to its excellent constitution, 
peruse the following opinions of Sir William Blackstone, 
drawn, as I shall immediately show, from false principles, 
and penned in an unguarded moment, and at a period of 
time long antecedent to that fatal exemplification which our 
days have witnessed of the pernicious tendency of all such 
doctrines. 

“* Martial law,’ says that author, ‘which is built upon no 
settled principle, but is entirely arbitrary in its decisions, is 
as Sir Mathew Hale observes, in truth and reality no law, 
but something indulged rather than allowed as law. The 
necessity of order and discipline in an army is the only 
thing which can give it countenance; and therefore it ought 
not to be permitted in time of peace, when the King’s courts 
are open for all persons to receive justice according to the 
laws of the land.’ 

“He who wishes to form rational and sound opinions 
either in philosophy, in politics, or indeed, in any science, 
must emancipate himself from al! slavish subjection to the 
authority of greatnames. Sir Mathew Haleand Sir William 
Blackstone, men profoundly versed in the Czvz/ aws of their 
country, which they have most ably explained and illus- 
trated, have but incidentally touched on the subject of 
Martial \aw, whose doctrines they had no call to propound, 
and whose principles therefore they were at no pains to in- 
vestigate. Had those great masters of civil jurisprudence 
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bestowed the same attention on this subject that they have 
exercised on those which fell immediately within their own 
department, we should have met with no such rash and ill- 
founded positions as those which I have above quoted. 

“In fact the whole of the foregoing paragraph of Sir 
William Blackstone teems with error, with inconsistency, 
and with misrepresentation. The principles of Military 
law are as certain, determinate, and immutable, as the 
principles are of the common and statutory law, which 
regulate the civil classes of society. The author himself, 
in the very next sentence, assigns the great principle on 
which all Military law is built, and which is coeval with, and 
essential to the existence of civil society ; the necessity of 
order and discipline in an army. The Martial Law is a 
code or body of regulations for the proper maintenance of 
that order and discipline, of which the fundamental princi- 
ples are, a due obedience of the several ranks to their proper 
officers, a subordination of each rank to their superiors, and 
the subjection of the whole to certain rules of discipline, 
essential to their acting with the union and energy of an 
organized body. 

“The Mutiny-act and Articles of War which contain 
these rules of discipline, are framed, as we have already ob- 
served, by the joint will and co-operation of the two houses 
of parliament and of the Sovereign, the legislative and 
executive powers of the state ; and the observance of these 
rules is enforced, either by plain, specific, and fixed penalties 
appropriated to each offence, where such offence is of a 
positive nature, admitting of no gradations, or are left, in 
certain cases where the offence admits of degrees of crimi- 
nality, to the decision of a jury, in other words, of a court- 
martial. With what justice or propriety the military law 
can therefore be said, in the words of Judge Blackstone, 
to be ‘entirely arbitrary in its decisions’ every impartial 
mind will determine. 

“ But this law, according to the same author, which, being 
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built on no settled principles, receives its countenance from 
the necessity of maintaining order and discipline in an army, 
ought therefore not to be permitted in time of peace: a 
most extraordinary conclusion indeed, and of which it is not 
a little difficult to perceive the connection with its premises. 
To justify this conclusion, the author ought previously to 
have shewn that the existence of an army in time of peace 
was a thing in itself unnecessary and illegal ; for while an 
army exists, it must be kept under order and discipline. 
But the necessity of some permanent military force at all 
times, for security’s sake, is self-evident; and the Bzd/ of 
Rights itself declares a standing army in time of peace, if 
with the consent of parliament, to be legal and constitutional. 
Unless, therefore, the author could have shewn, that the 
same army which in time of war requires the enforcement 
of a code of laws, and appropriate penalties for the breach 
of them, is in time of peace to subsist by some magical bond 
and connection of its parts, and is to be perfectly trained 
and regulated without any settled rule of discipline ; we 
must, however unwillingly, pronounce, that the position 
contained in the above sentence is in the last degree incon- 
gruous and absurd. 

“Nor is the last clause of the sentence quoted one whit 
more consonant to reason or just argument. Military or 
martial law ought not to be permitted in time of peace, be- 
cause ‘the King’s courts are open for all persons to receive 
justice according to the laws of the land.’ Can the laws of 
the land, that is the common and statute law, administered 
in the King’s ordinary courts apply to or take cognizance of 
breaches of military discipline ? Are the civil courts com- 
petent to the trial of desertion, mutiny, disobedience of 
orders, insolence to superior officers, breach of arrest, false 
musters, etc.? Are these tribunals vested with the power 
of punishing cowardice ? Or does the common and statutory 
law reach the nameless and undefinable offences arising 
from that turpitude of conduct in the ordinary occurrences 
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of life, which the military code most emphatically describes 
as ‘unbecoming the character of an officer or a gentleman’? 
Yet without some power which is adequate to the restraint 
and correction of all those deviations from the duty of a 
soldier, the army could not exist for a single day. 

“In a similar spirit of false reasoning, the same respecta- 
able author expresses his regret, that the soldiery ‘should 
be reduced to a state of servitude in the midst of a nation 
of freedmen ; for Sir Edward Coke informs us, that it is 
one of the genuine marks of servitude, to have the law 
which is our rule of action, either concealed or precarious: 
Misera est servitus, ubi jus est vagum aut incognitum.' But 
where, it must be asked, is the country here alluded to, 
where the Military law is either vague and precarious, or 
unknown? Surely it is not Britain. Can that law be 
termed vague or precarious which consists but of a very few 
simple regulations, deliberately enacted by the whole 
branches of the legislature; renewed it is true, in their 
binding obligation from year to year, but scarcely under- 
going even the most trivial alteration? Can that law be 
termed concealed or uxknown, which receives not only the 
ordinary promulgation of all other acts of the legislature, 
by its entry in the printed statute book, but which must, by 
positive regulation, be repeatedly inculcated on the memory 
of every individual of the military profession? For the 
Articles of War, the substance of the military code, must 
be read at the head of every regiment once every two months, 
How then can it be with justice asserted, that this law is 
either concealed or precarious ? Such positions are equally 
absurd as they are mischievous. It gives me pain to make 
these remarks on a few particular notions of an author, for 
whose opinions, on the general doctrines of the law, I have, 
in common with the world, the highest respect. But I plead 
here the cause of the Military profession, which is injured 
and degraded, through actual ignorance of the nature of its 
establishment and laws. To the truth of Sir Edward Coke’s 
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general maxium, all men must subscribe: the conclusion 
flows necessarily from its premises: But if those premises 
are false when predicated of the British government as now 
existing, the conclusion with respect to it must fall of course. 
That the summary mode of execution, which was termed 
The Martial Law in former periods of our history, (when 
the prerogative of the Crown seemed to have no determined 
limit), deserved all those characters of tyranny which have 
been assigned to it by Hale and Coke, we may most readily 
acknowledge: But to the Martial law as it exists at present, 
under an improved and settled constitution and a clearly 
defined prerogative of the Crown, these characters have 
not the most distant applicability. It was therefore a pal- 
pable oversight (but in a matter of this high consequence 
not easily excusable) in our great commentator on the laws 
of England, to have applied the description of an anti- 
quated and justly exploded tyranny, to a well regulated, 
moderate, and humane system, such as the present Law- 
military of this country; a system as different from the 
former, as the constitution of England is at this day from 
the actual government under the House of Tudor. ‘ Martial 
law (says a high authority) such as it is described by Hale, 
and such also as tt ts marked by Sir William Blackstone, 
does not exist in England a¢ ai’ The modern British 
soldier, enjoying in common with his fellow subjects, every 
benefit of the laws of his country, is bound by the military 
code, solely to the observance of the peculiar duties of his 
profession ; a code which is simple in itself, reasonable in 
its enactments, easy in all its obligations; level to the 
meanest understanding, and more effectually promulgated 
and better known than any of the ordinary statutory laws 
of the realm. He complains not himself of the hardships 
of his lot ; he honours his own vocation, and justly accounts 
it derserving of the honour and respect of others. But with 
much reason he complains of those who studiously labour 
to degrade his condition, by that officious regret, which, 
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while it seems to spring from a desire for the melioration of 
the military state, tends, by its effects on the minds of the 
weak and ignorant, to dissolve the fundamental and nec- 
essary obligations by which alone it can subsist. 

“ The author of the following Treatise trusts, that one 
result of his undertaking, (though he does not propose it as 
his principal end,) shall be a complete disproof of all such 
false and injurious opinions regarding the military condition 
and its laws. But for that important purpose, and to clear 
the way by the removal of all prejudices, he shall begin by 
tracing the origin of the Military Law of England, and its 
progress in the different periods of our history, to that 
regular system which at present obtains over the British 
dominions.” 


Extracts FROM CHAPTER II. Or THE AUTHORITY OF 
Courts MarrIAL. 

* * * * * * * * 

“The mode of trial by Court Martial possesses all the 
benefit of trial by jury, and has moreover some advantages 
that are peculiar to itself. It has been frivolously urged, 
that the essence of the trial by jury, being that any man 
shall be tried by his peers or equals, non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers, when tried by a Court Marshal, have not 
that benefit, as the Mutiny-act declares that no member of 
a Court Martial shall be under the rank of a commissioned 
officer. But in truth this objection is founded entirely in a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the words, ‘¢rza/ dy 
peers. By this expression it is not meant that the persons 
who compose the court should be, in every respect, of the 
same rank and station in life with the party who is to be 
tried, for this would in some cases be an unattainable requi- 
site, and in many would be attended with much disadvan- 
tage, instead of benefit, to the party accused. Some sta- 
tions are so low and so peculiarly characterized, that a 
jury of those who were literally the peers, or of like condi- 
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tion with the prisoner, could not be assembled, nor would 
their character admit of their sitting in judgment on the 
life of a fellow creature. The true meaning of a ¢rzal by 
peer is, that those who compose the jury are men, who, from 
their rank in life, have no privileges beyond what are en- 
joyed by the criminal whom they are to try ; who are subject 
to the same laws with himself, and are therefore under no 
bias or temptation to stretch them to his prejudice. The 
Military law, as contained in the Articles of War and Muti- 
ny-act, regulates alike the conduct of the highest commis- 
sioned officer and the private soldier. The former is under 
no temptation to stretch or pervert that law to the prejudice 
of the latter, because its sanctions are alike explicit as to 
the duties of both : and the higher has no interest or advan- 
tage in abridging the privileges of the lower, but on the 
contrary a natural incitement to maintain their common 
rights. 

“ Among the peculiar advantages of the mode of trial by 
Court Martial, may be reckoned this, which is essential to 
its judgments, that they are the result not of an unanimous 
concurrence of the opinions of all the jurors, but of a major- 
ity of them in cases where the punishment does not affect 
the life of the criminal ; and in capital cases, of nine out of 
thirteen, or two-thirds of the jurors where the number ex- 
ceeds thirteen. Where, unanimity is requisite, it is evident 
that in all cases of difficulty there must be a concession of 
the right of private judgment, and an implicit acquiescence 
in the sentiments of some leading members of the jury; 
otherwise matters could never be brought to an issue. But 
this concession must often be attended with a violation of 
the dictates of conscience to individuals ; and in cases where 
an individual, either from scruple of conscience or a worse 
motive, refuses to make that concession, an iniquitous ver- 
dict must be the consequence. In the sentences of Courts- 
Martial, no concession of the right of private judgment is 
necessary. Allthe members of the court have their unbiased 
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judicative power; and even the influence of opinion is 
guarded against as far as possible, by the order in which the 
opinions and votes of the members are given : the youngest 
member of the court being required to give his opinion first, 
and the rest following in progressive seniority up to the 
president, who votes last. 

“It is likewise a material advantage of the trial by Court 
Martial, that the whole evidence is accurately taken down in 
writing, in presence of the members of the court, who may 
at all times resort to the written proceedings, which in the 
close of the trial, and before sentence, are always read over 
to them, and compared with and corrected by their own 
notes taken during the trial; so that every one of the 
jurors must be completely master of the whole body of the 
evidence,” 

* * * * * * * * 

“The Martial or Miltary law, as contained in the Milita- 
ry act and Articles of War, does in no respect either super- 
sede or interfere with the civil and municipal laws of the 
realm. On the contrary, it is expressly declared by the 
Mutiny act, section (8,) eight, that nothing in that statute 
shall extend or be construed to exempt any officer or sol- 
dier whatsoever from being proceeded against by the ordi- 
nary course of law. Hence it appears, that soldiers are 
equally with all other classes of citizens, bound to the same 
strict observance of the laws of the country, and the ful- 
filment of their social duties, and are alike amenable 
to the ordinary civil and criminal courts of the coun- 
try, for all offences against those laws, and breach of 
those duties. It follows, therefore, that no crime for which 
the common or statute laws of the country have provided a 
punishment, is cognizable before a Court-Martial ; nor can 
the military power interfere to prevent the punishment of 
any soldier guilty of such offences, or supersede, by any ju- 
dicial procedure in a Court-Martial the ordinary effect of 
the laws of the country, unless in those extraordinary emer- 
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gencies, when the legisiature may find it necessary to pro- 
claim Martial law for the suppression of rebellion, and to 
declare fer expressum, that all crimes and offences com- 
mitted in furtherance of such rebellion, shall be tried in a 
summary manner by Courts-Martial notwithstanding the 
ordinary courts of justice may at the time be open; a rem- 
edy of the most violent nature, and justifiable only by that 
absolute necessity of circumstances, when the salus populi 
becomes the suprema lex. 

“ The Military law is in fact so much subordinate to the 
civil, that the Military power is expressly required to give 
its aid for carrying the civil laws into execution. The Mu- 
tiny-act decrees, That if any officer, soldier, etc., shall be 
accused of any capital crime, or any offence against the 
person, estate, or property of any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
which is punishable by the known laws of the land, the com- 
manding officers of‘all regiments, troops, or parties, are re- 
quired to use their utmost endeavor to deliver over such 
accused person to the civil magistrate, and to assist the offi- 
cers of justice in apprehending such offender : and this un- 
der a most severe penalty in case of refusal to give such aid, 
no less than being zfso facto cashiered, and declared incap- 
able of holding any civil or military office within the king- 


dom.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“On the other hand, the sentences of Courts-Martial are 
entitled to have their full effect and consequences in judg- 
ment, as the decisions and awards of the King’s ordinary 
courts of justice. The Mutiny-act declares, ‘That the Arti- 
cles of War established by his Majesty shall be judicially 
taken notice of by all judges, and in all courts whatsoever ;’ 
and this enactment is without doubt extended to all senten- 
ces of Courts-Martial pronounced in conformity to those 
articles. 

“ The civil power will likewise lend its aid to supply any 
deficiencies in the powers of Courts-Martial, where the end 
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is the proper enforcement of military discipline and juris- 
diction. Thus, for example, as the military jurisdiction 
does not extend to enforce the appearance of witnesses who 
are in a civil line of life, or to compel them to give their 
attendance in a Court-Martial, they will in case of refusal to 
obey the summons of the Judge-Advocate, be cited or sub- 
peenaed for that purpose by the civil magistrate, on appli- 
cation by petition from the Judge-Advocate, setting forth 
the necessity of the case, and the importance of their testi- 
mony to elucidate the matters to be tried. 

“The civil power likewise gives its assistance to the 
military in the apprehending of deserters ; it being declared 
lawful for the constable, head-borough, or tythingman of 
any town or place to apprehend or cause to be apprehended 
any person reasonably suspected to be a deserter, and to 
bring him before a justice for examination ; when, if, either 
by the party’s confession, or by the testimony on oath of 
one or more witnesses, or the justices own knowledge of 
the fact, the suspected person is found to be an enlisted 
soldier, the justice is authorized to commit him to goal, and 
give notice thereof to the Secretary at War, that he may be 
proceeded against according to law.” * * * 

“So far, therefore, from there being any hostile inter- 
ference between the civil and military powers of the state, 
we see it most wisely provided that the most perfect comztas 
and harmony shall subsist between them ; and the provinces 
of each being distinctly defined, they are each required to. 
lend an amicable aid to the other in carrying their proper 
jurisdiction and authority into full effect. 

“The Military Law while it authorizes every measure 
necessary for the punishment of offenders, is most strictly 
watchful to obviate every possible means of oppression, and 
to guard the administration of justice from every taint of 
malice or of private resentment. The Mutiny-act therefore, 
with equal wisdom and humanity provides that offences 
which at the time of commission, have been deemed of too 
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slight a nature for prosecution, shall not, at any distance of 
time, when the evidence of exculpation or alleviation may 
chance to be weakened, be urged as matter of arraignment 
against the offender by declaring in express words that, 
‘no person shall be liable to be tried and punished for any 
offence against any of the said Acts or Articles of War, 
which shall appear to have been committed more than ¢hree 
years before the issuing of the commission or warrant for 
such trial; unless the person accused, by reason of his 
having absented himself or some other manifest impediment, 
shall not have been amenable to justice within that period : 
—in which case he shall be liable to be tried at any time, 
not exceeding two years after the impediment shall have 
ceased.’ 

‘Indeed, material justice requires, that all offences should 
become the subject of investigation and trial as speedily as 
possible after the time of their commission; nor is it con- 
sistent either with candour or with equity to pass over in 
silence the first slight deviations from duty, arising perhaps 
from ignorance or inexperience, thus tempting the incautious 
offender to greater enormities, and afterwards to bring the 
former in aggravation of his guilt; or even, as has been 
too frequently done, to make them parts of one accumulated 
charge against him. A procedure of this kind can receive 
no apology from the affected plea of humanely overlooking 
slight offences, for these offences, if so trivial as to merit no 
animadversion at the time, ought to be for ever buried in 
oblivion, not treasured up for a future day of account ; and 
if considerable enough to merit notice or censure, it is 
blameable in no mean degree to overlook them. 

“ The sentence of a Court-Martial like that of every sub- 
ordinate judicature, is subject to review, and may be ap- 
pealed from by the party who conceives that he has suffered 
injustice. No sentence of a Court-Martial is indeed com- 
plete, till it has been approved of by his Majesty, or by a 
commander-in-chief having that authority delegated to him 
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by special commission. The appeal from the sentences of 
Courts-Martial lies to the supreme Civil courts of law, as 
the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas in England 
and Ireland, and the Court of Session in Scotland. It has 
likewise been supposed that the proceedings of Courts- 
Martial are subject to review in either of the Houses of 
Parliament : for in a debate in the House of Commons on 
the Mutiny-bill, an amendment being proposed to that 
clause of the oath to be administered to the members of a 
Court-Martial, binding them not to discover the opinion or 
vote of any particular member, ‘unless required to give 
evidence as a witness by a court of justice,’ by adding to it 
these words, ‘ or in both Houses of Parliament,’ the amend- 
ment was rejected, on the ground, that they were virtually 
included on the denomination of courts of justice. But as 
the clause of the Mutiny-act authorizing redress against the 
sentences of Courts-Martial specifies only the courts of 
record, under which denomination are generally understood 
to be comprehended only the King’s ordinary Courts of 
Justice, and the House of Commons is in no sense to be 
considered as such ; it would seem that the above opinion 
is ill founded. Nor is there any example of such judicative 
power being exercised by the House of Commons. The 
proceedings of general Courts-Martial have indeed been 
called for in that House, and have been censured as ardztrary 
and 2//ega/; but there is no instance of the reversal of any 
sentence by it as a court of justice, or award of damages for 
illegal proceedings. It may indeed be maintained, with 
more plausibility, that the HYouse of Lords, as the super- 
eminent court of appeal has the power of reviewing the 
sentences, of Courts-Martial, as well as those of all other 
courts of judicature within the kingdom: but we know of 
no instance where in practice this appeal has been directly 
brought from the judgment of a Court-Martial: and the 
safest course for any party feeling himself aggrieved by the 
sentence of the military court, would be, to follow the mode 
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pointed out by the Mutiny-act, by bringing a writ of error* 
in the Court of King’s Bench in England or Ireland, or a 
suspension in the Court of Session in Scotland; from the 
judgment of which courts, the ultimate appeal is competent 
to the House of Lords. This procedure is no contradiction 
of that clause of the Mutiny-act which declares, that ‘no 
sentence of a Court-Martial signed by the president thereof, 
shall be liable to be revised more than once’; for that 
clause only debars the revisal of such sentence more than 
once by the same or any other Court-Martial.” 
* * * * * * * * 
“ The sentences of a Court-Martial may likewise become the 
subject of prohibition, and be arrested in their execution, by 
interference of the King’s Civil courts, on the ground of the 
Military court having exceeded its jurisdiction and powers ; 
as if, for example, a Court-Martial shall have tried and con- 
demned, for a military offence, a person not subject to the 
Military law.t This excess of jurisdiction appears to 
be the only legal ground on which a prohibition can 
be issued; for it is no ground of prohibition, that a 
court has decided wrong in a matter clearly within its juris- 
diction, although such decision may be a just ground of ap- 
peal, or a sufficient foundation for a review of the sentence. 
“ As no sentence of a general Court-Martial is complete 
until it has received the approbation of his Majesty, or of 
the commander in chief to whom that power has been spec- 
ially delegated, the King, or such commander disapproving 
of the sentence, may order the court to reconsider or review 
their proceedings, and recommend to them an alteration of 
their judgment : but as it is not consistent with the royal 
powers, under the British constitution, actually to exercise 
any judicial authority, which belongs alone to the courts of 
justice ; so his Majesty can neither himself make any alter- 


* We have no such appeal to our Supreme Court—I wish we had. 
+ Not certain, but I have no doubt any Court-Martial would stay proceedings in case 
a Civil Court should grant a mandamus or order. 
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ation on the sentence of such courts, nor commit that power 
to any other. All, therefore, that is competent for his Maj- 
esty to do, if the sentence of a Court-Martial shall not meet 
with his approbation, is to order the court to revise their 
proceedings : and even this power is limited; for the Mu- 
tiny-act declares ‘that no sentence given by any Court- 
Martial, and signed by the president thereof, shall be liable 
to be revised more than once.’ 

“By the constitution of Great Britain, the King has 
power of pardoning or remitting the sentences of Courts- 
Martial, as of all other courts of justice. This branch of 
the royal prerogative is founded upon this vatzo, that as the 
King represents the body of the public, and possesses by 
delegation all its powers and rights with regard to the exe- 
cution of the laws, all breaches of the public law are consid- 
ered as personal offences against the sovereign ; to whom 
therefore it belongs of right to pardon offences against him- 
self: and as it is not competent for any court by its own 
authority to dispense with the rigour of positive laws, how- 
ever strongly the particular circumstances of a case may 
plead for such dispensation ; so it is of the utmost conse- 
quence for the ends of justice, that an equitable power of 
this kind should be lodged with the chief magistrate, from 
whose hands it is likely to be issued with the least hazard 
or suspicion of partial or impure motives, ‘It is (as Sir 
William Blackstone well remarks) one of the great advan- 
tages of monarchy above any other form of government, 
that there is a magistrate, who has it in his power to extend 
mercy wherever he thinks it is deserved, holding a court of 
equity in his own breast, to soften the rigour of the gener- 
al law in such criminal cases as merit an exemption from 
punishment.’ The King’s pardon may either be granted 
simply, which gives a complete discharge and immunity 
from the punishment decreed: or condztionally, which ope- 
rates a commutation of a capital sentence, or one inflicting 
a very high measure of punishment, intoa milder. Of the 
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latter we have daily examples in the case of felons who 
have received a capital sentence, to whom the royal pardon 
is extended, on condition of transportation to some of the 
colonies and plantations either for life or for a term of 
years: and the King’s pardon is in like manner frequently 
granted to deserter’s condemned to death by a Court-Mar- 
tial, on condition of their enlisting in certain regiments sta- 
tioned abroad. 

“The royal pardon is frequently extended to those who 
are condemned by a general Court-Marshal in consequence 
of a recommendation to mercy contained in the sentence of 
the court ; who although they may have found themselves 
obliged by a sense of duty, or in consequence of the strict 
letter of the law, to pronounce a penal sentence, may yet be 
of opinion that there are alleviating circumstances in the 
case which render the prisoner a proper object of the royal 
clemency. In such case, the recommendation of the court 
is generally founded on the mention of those favourable 
circumstances. But in all cases, whatever, the Sovereign 
has it in his power to grant either a conditional or a free 
pardon whenever it shall seem good to him, though there 
should be no recommendation from the court to that effect.” 

In the Essay proper, Mr. Tytler traces the origin, rise 
and progress of Military Law in Great Britain and her 
dependencies, from the Feudal period, essentially military, 
to the Reign of Charles I. Again to the Revolution of 
1649, and finally to the time of the adoption of the First 
Mutiny Act by Parliament, viz.: April 3rd, 1689. 

During this most eventful period, controlled by men of 
powerful intellect like Cromwell, the Military Law “advanced 
by regular and desultory steps” just as did the Civil Law ; 
but whether the army was commanded by the King or by the 
Parliament its internal government was the same, the only 
questions being who was to command the army? who should 
give the supreme orders ? whom should it serve? and to 
whom it owed allegiance and obedience? The final result 
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was that the King or Executive did command the army, 
but its existence, its support, and the laws for its govern- 
ment were enacted by Parliament, so that in no event could 
its concentrated power be directed against the Nation, but 
against its enemies foreign and domestic, all parties con- 
curring that mutiny, sedition, desertion and all manner of 
irregularties within the army should be promptly and severely 
punished to the end that it might remain a powerful machine 
to support and maintain the integrity and honor of the State 
in which all citizens were alike concerned. 

Such were the Constitution and Law of England when 
our country formed a part of that Realm, and from her laws, 
and her precedents we have derived all our military notions 
and customs, which form the Common Law Military to-day, 
and which we are sworn to observe when not controlled by 
actual statutes. 

In England the constitution is unwritten, whereas ours is 
written, clearly and succinctly ; and every word and para- 
graph have been critically examined and tested by the ablest 
lawyers and statesmen of the civilized world. Our own 
national experience in war has been considerable and doubt- 
ful points have been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a tribunal of law now recognized as 
second to none on earth, so that we are peculiarly favored. 
The constitution recognizes the necessity of an army. The 
President is its constitutional Commander-in-chief, but Con- 
gress provides for it, and makes all laws for its government, 
so that on these points, which cost England so dear, there 
is and can be no doubt with us. The Laws and Rules for 
the government of the army, for its internal administration, 
for the punishment of mutiny, sedition, desertion, waste of 
public property, etc., are sufficiently clear and specific, but 
when the army is used in a foreign country as in Mexico, or 
in an Indian Reservation or in districts of country where the 
civil law and the civil authorities are weak, if not actually 
powerless, our Statutory Code is so imperfect that army 
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commanders have been compelled to resort to the common 
laws of war, as derived from inherited customs, or from 
usages which have grown up in our own experience. 

We are constantly reminded by our lawyers that the peo- 
ple are jealous of the army, that the army is a constant 
threat to the civil liberties of the people, that the military 
must at all times be subordinate to the civil power etc., that 
Military Law in the words of Blackstone is no law at all, 
and like expressions which were most popular in the Eng- 
lish Revolution two hundred and fifty years ago, but which 
are as senseless to-day as would be the call of the Muezzin 
from Trinity steeple in New York City. In a recent deci- 
sion made by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October Term, 1879, in the case of Neil Dow vs. Bradish 
Johnson, Mr. Justice Field enunciated ‘he Law of to-day, 
which is as binding on the citizen as the soldier. ‘ We fully 
“ agree with the presiding justice of the Circuit Court in the 
“doctrine that the military should always be kept in sub- 
“jection to the laws of the country to which it belongs, and 
“that he is no friend to the Republic who advocates the 
“contrary. The established principle of every free people 
“is that the law shall alone govern ; and to it the military 
“ must always yield. We do not controvert the doctrine of 
“Mitchell vs. Harmony ; on the contrary we approve it. 
“ But it has no application to the case at Bar. The Trading 
“for which the seizure was then made, had been permitted 
“by the Executive Department of our Government. The 
“question here is, what is the law which governs an army 
“invading an enemy’s country? It is not the Civil Law of 
“the invaded country ; it is not the Civil Law of the con- 
“quering country; it is the Miltary Law, the law of 
“war, and its supremacy for the protection of the offi- 
“cers and soldiers of the army, when in service in the field 
“in an enemy’s country, is as essential to the efficiency of 
“the army, as the supremacy of the Civil Law at home, 
“and in time of peace is essential to the preservation of 
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The judgment of the Court in the case was: “ An officer 
“of the army of the United States, whilst in service during 
“the late war in the enemy’s country, was not liable to a 
“civil action in the courts of that country for injuries result- 
“ing from acts of war ordered by him in his military char- 
“acter ; nor could he be called on to justify or explain his 
“ military conduct in a Civil Tribunal upon any allegation of 
“the injured party that the acts complained of were not justi- 
“fied by the necessities of war. He was responsible only 
“to his own Government, and only by its laws administered 
“by its authority could he be called to account.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court places the Military 
Law, “the law of war,” on the plane where it has always 
belonged ; coequal with the Civil Law in its proper sphere 
of action. All laws are equal being supreme, and the only 
practical question in each case is—what is the law at the 
place, and at the time of the controversy ? Is it Civil, or is 
it Military ? To determine this is the province of the Judi- 
ciary ; one of the independent tri-partite powers of our 
Government ; and this august tribunal having raised the 
laws of war to their proper standard, it behooves all milita- 
ry men to aid in reducing these laws to a well defined code. 

The case of Mitchell vs. Harmony referred to by Judge 
Field can be found in Howard’s Reports, Vol. XIII. pages 
115-149. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion of the 
Court. Mitchell was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment 
of Volunteers in the Mexican War commanded by Colonel 
Doniphan, which executed the movement from Santa Fe 
to Chihuahua. Harmony was a trader, who had started 
from Independence, Missouri, with a train of goods, before 
the fact of the declaration of war with Mexico was known, 
with the full sanction of law and the license of the Treasury 
officials. General Kearney’s column overtook this train on 
the Plains, did not interfere with its lawful traffic, but only 
required it to follow behind the army, and to trade with the 
Mexicans after they had submitted to the authority of the 
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United States. After reaching Santa Fe, General Kearney 
with a small escort turned west to California, leaving Doni- 
phan to go on to Chihuahua, and Harmony followed as far 
as San Elizaris, where he hesitated and resolved to turn 
back by reason of the dangers of war. But he was com- 
pelled to follow, whereby he lost his whole “outfit,” for 
which he sued Lieut.-Col. Mitchell, and obtained judg- 
ment in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Sonthern District of New York for $95,855.38 with interest 
at 6 per cent. after November goth, 1850, chiefly for the 
reason that because Mitchell had compelled Harmony at 
San Elizaris to follow the expedition, there was no legal 
justification for this trespass on his private property, he be- 
ing engaged in a lawful business. 

Judge Taney in his opinion states that, “It is admitted 
“ that the Plaintiff (Harmony) against his will was compelled 
“by the Defendant to accompany the troops with the 
“‘ property in question when they marched from San Elizaris 
“to Chihuahua, and that he was informed that force would 
“be used if he refused. This was unquestionably a taking 
“of the property by force from the possession and control 
“ of the Plaintiff, and a trespass on the part of the Defendant 
“unless he can show legal ground of justification.” 

This the Defendant, Lieut.-Col. Mitchell, of course under- 
took, and he had the benefit of able counsel in the Hon. 
J. J. Crittenden. 

Chief Justice Taney resumes : “ There are without doubt 
“occasions in which private property may lawfully be taken 
“ possession of, or destroyed to prevent its falling into the 
“hands of the public enemy; and also when a military 
“ officer charged with a particular duty may impress private 
‘ property into the public service, or take it for public use. 
“ Unquestionably in such cases the Government is bound to 
“ make full compensation to the owner, but the officer is 
“ not a trespasser. 

“ But we are clearly of opinion that in all these cases the 
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“the danger must be immediate and impending; or the 
“necessity urgent for the public service, such as will not 
“admit of delay, and when the action of the civil authority 
“would be too late in providing the means which the 
“occasion calls for. It is impossible to define the particular 
“circumstances of danger or necessity in which this power 
“may be lawfully exercised. Every case must depend on 
“its own circumstances. It is the emergency which gives 
“the right, and the emergency must be shown to exist be- 
“fore the taking can be justified.” 

The Supreme Court decided that the emergency did not 
warrant the trespass on private property, therefore affirmed 
the judgment with costs, and Colonel Mitchell paid dearly 
for his act. 

The case of Cross, Hobson & Co., vs. Ed. H. Harrison, 
December Term 1853, reported in 16, Howard, page 164, 
contains many points of great interest to military students. 

The syllabus contains among several matters two points 
of special importance. 

“In the war with Mexico, the Port of San Francisco was 
“conquered by the army of the United States in the year 
“1846, and shortly afterwards the United States had mili- 
“tary possession of all of Upper California. Early in 1847 
“the President of the United States, as Constitutional 
“ Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, authorized 
“the military and naval Commanders of the United States 
“forces in California, to exercise the belligerent rights of a 
“conqueror, and to form a Civil and Military Government 
“for the conquered Territory, with power to impose duties 
“on imports and tonnage for the support of such Govern- 
“ment, and the army which had the conquest in possession.” 

“The formation of the Civil Government in California, 
“when it was done, was the lawful exercise of a belligerent 
“right over a conquered Territory. It was the existing 
“Government when the territory was ceded to the United 
“States as a conquest, and did not cease as a matter of 
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“course, or as a consequence of the restoration of peace, 
“and it was rightfully continued after peace was made with 
“Mexico, until Congress legislated otherwise, under its 
“constitutional power to dispose of and make all needful 
“rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
“ property belonging to the United States.” 

Mr. Justice Wayne delivered the opinion of the Court 
in this case, and after reciting the facts, and passing on the 
arguments, he used the following language : ‘“‘ The purpose 
“ of this suit is to recover from the defendant certain ton- 
“ nage duties and imports, which were paid to him by the 
“ plaintiff upon ships which had arrived in San Francisco, 
“and upon foreign merchandize which had been landed 
“ from them between the 3d of February, 1848, and the 13th 
“of November, 1849. Harrison had been appointed Col- 
“lector for the Port of San Francisco by Colonel Mason, 
“ Military Governor of California. They were paid how- 
“ ever until sometime in the fall of 1848 at the rate of the 
“war tariff ; which had been established early in the year 
“before by the direction of the President of the United 
States.” 

“ The authority for that purpose given to the Comman- 
“ der-in-Chief of our naval force on that station was to 
“establish Port Regulations, to prescribe the conditions 
“upon which American and foreign vessels were to be 
“admitted into the Ports of California, and to regulate im- 
“port duties. That war tariff however was abandoned as 
“soon as the Military Governor received from Washington 
“information of the exchange and ratification of the Treaty 
“with Mexico, and duties were afterwards levied in con- 
“formity with such as Congress had imposed on foreign 
“ merchandize imported into the other ports of the United 
“States, Upper California having been ceded by the 
“Treaty to the United States. This last was done with 
“the consent of the Executive of the United States, or 
“ without any interference to prevent it. Indeed from the 
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“letter of the then Secretary of State, and from that of the 
“ Secretary of the Treasury, we cannot doubt that the action 
“ of the Military Governor of California was recognized as 
“allowable and lawful by Mr. Polk and his Cabinet. We 
“think it was a rightful and correct recognition under all 
“the circumstances, and when we say rightful that it was 
“ Constitutional, although Congress had not passed an Act 
“to extend the collection of tonnage and import duties to 
“the Ports of California.” 

“The Government of which Colonel Mason was the Ex- 
“ecutive had its origin in the lawful exercise of a belligerent 
“right over a conquered territory. It had been instituted 
“during the war, by command of the President of the 
‘United States. It was the government when the territory 
“was ceded as a conquest, and it did not cease as a matter of 
“course, or as a necessary consequence of the restoration of 
“peace. The President might have dissolved it by with- 
“drawing the army and navy officers who administered 
“it, but he did not do so, Congress could have put an end 
“to it, but it was not done. The right inference from the 
‘inaction of both is, that it was meant to be continued until 
“it had been legislatively changed.” 

“Our conclusion from what has been said is that the 
“ Civil Government of California, organized as it was from 
“a right of conquest, did not cease or become defunct in 
‘‘ consequence of the signature of the treaty or from its rat- 
“ification. We think it was continued over a ceded con- 
‘quest without any violation of the Constitution or laws of 
“the United States, and that until Congress legislated for 
“it, the duties upon foreign goods imported into San Fran- 
“cisco were legally demanded, and lawfully received by Mr. 
“ Harrison the Collector of the Port, who received his ap- 
“pointment according to instructions from Washington, 
“from Governor Mason.” 

I was in California at the time of this transaction, and 
was intimately associated with Colonel Mason as his Assist- 
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ant Adjutant-General. At that time Captain H. W. Hal- 
leck, U. S. Engineers, was acting Secretary of State, and 
by reason of his familiarity with international law was of 
infinite assistance to his Chief, Colonel and Governor Ma- 
son. As soon as we learned that the Treaty of Peace had 
been signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, many good men con- 
cluded that the war having ceased, the Military Government 
of California necessarily terminated ; and when the knowl- 
edge that the Treaty had been confirmed by the Senate was 
made known then these same men were certain, and some 
even proposed violently to disregard the existing Govern- 
ment ; call a convention of the people, and proceed to 
establish a new Government of their own fabrication. Col- 
onel Mason forbade this, was denounced as a tyrant, 
usurper, and an enemy to Republican Government, but he 
never wavered, asserting that from the necessity of the case, 
the then existing Government was lawful in its inception, 
and must continue in force till Congress provided another. 
The final judgment of the Supreme Court was not announced 
till December, 1853, confirming the action of Colonel Mason, 
and demonstrating the absolute necessity that army officers 
should be lawyers as well as soldiers. Had Colonel Mason 
hesitated in his course of action he might have gained large 
temporary local popularity, but would have laid the founda- 
tion for innumerable costly law-suits. 

The case was argued in the Supreme Court by Messrs. 
Merrick and McCullok for the Plaintiff's, and by Mr. Cush- 
ing, Attorney General, for the Defendant, and reference 
was made by the Plaintiff's counsel to certain points not 
here in before given. 

“ These authorities show clearly that the domain and the 
“ sovereignty of the United States always must be distinct ; 
“and may or may not be both in full exercise at once, as is 
“even the case with all nations. The sovereignty of the 
“ United States is operative in foreign countries,—both in 
“war and peace; her domain is local. In war we taxed 
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“ goods brought into Tampico, Mexico, while in our military 
“occupancy ; and also laid imports on goods brought thence 
“into the collection districts of the United States.” And 
again, “In war Great Britain by force of arms occupied 
“ Castine, (Maine), a port within a collection district of the 
“ United States, and foreign goods were there imported 
“during such hostile occupancy ; hence upon the abandon- 
“ment of that port by the foe, the United States had no 
“right to lay imports on said goods then and there found, 
‘“‘ because her sovereignty was, as to that port in her domain, 
“ suspended by hostile occupancy.” 

The case of Pryor N. Coleman vs. the State of Tennessee, 
decided in the October Term, 1878, Supreme Court of the 
United States contains much valuable matter on the subject 
now inhand. Mr, Justice Field delivered the opinion of the 
Court from which I extract. 

“This case comes before us from the Supreme Court of 
“Tennessee. The Plaintiff in error, the defendant in the 
“Court below, was indicted in the Criminal Court for the 
“ District of Knox County in that State on the 2nd of Octo- 
“ber, 1874, for the murder of Mouring Ann Bell, alleged 
“to have been committed in that county on the 7th of 
“March, 1865. To this indictment he pleaded not Guilty, 
“and a former conviction for the same offence by a General 
“Court Martial regularly convened for his trial at Knox- 
“ville, Tennessee, on the 27th of March, 1865; the United 
“States at that time, and when the offence was committed, 
“occupying with their armies East Tennessee as a Military 
“ District, and the defendant being a regular soldier in their 
“military service, subject to the articles of war, military 
“orders, and such military laws as were then in force by 
“their authority. The Plea states that before the said 
“Court Martial thus convened at Knoxville, then the head- 
“quarters of the Military District, the defendant was 
“arraigned upon a charge of murder, in having killed the 
‘same person mentioned in the indictment, and that he was 
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“afterwards on the gth of May, 1865, tried and convicted 
“of the offence by that tribunal and sentenced to death by 
“hanging, and that the said sentence is still standing as the 
“judgment of the Court Martial, approved as required by 
‘law in such cases, without other or further action thereon. 
“In consideration of the premises, and by reason of the said 
“trial and conviction, and of the jeopardy involved in said 
“ proceedings, the defendant prays that the indictment may 
“be quashed.” 

After arguing the case at some length and quoting the 
new 58th Article of War, which confers on Courts Martial 
in time of War, jurisdiction over murder, assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill, manslaughter, mayhem, wounding 
by shooting or stabbing with an intent to commit murder, 
robbery, arson, burglary, rape, &c., &c., Judge Field pro- 
ceeds : 

“Previous to its (58th Article of War) enactment the 
“offences designated were punishable by the State Courts, 


“and persons in the military service who committed them 


“were delivered over to those Courts for trial ad ad 


« ° with the known hostility of the Ameri- 
‘can people to any interference by the military with the 
“regular administration of justice in the Civil Courts. 
‘‘No such intention should be ascribed to Congress in the 
“absence of clear and direct language to that effect.” 

“We do not mean to intimate that it was not within the 
“competency of Congress to confer exclusive jurisdiction 
“upon Military Courts over offences committed by persons 
“in the military service. As Congress is expressly author- 
“ized by the constitution ‘to raise and support armies’ 
“and ‘to make rules for the government and regulation of 
“the land and naval forces,’ its control over the whole sub- 
“ject of the formation, organization and government of the 
“national armies, including therein the punishment of 
“offences committed by persons in the military service 
“would seem to be plenary.” * * * * * 
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“It is well settled that a foreign army permitted to 
“march through a friendly country, or to be permitted to 
“be stationed in it by authority of its government or 
“sovereign is exempt from the civil and criminal juris- 
“ diction of the place.” 

“If an army marching through a friendly country would 
“thus be exempt from its civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
“@ fortior? would an army invading an enemy's country be 
“exempted. The very fact that war is waged between two 
“countries negatives the possibility of jurisdiction being 
“exercised by the tribunals of the one country over persons 
“engaged in the military service of the other for offences 
“committed while in such service. Aside from the want of mo 
“ jurisdiction, there would be something incongruous and 
“absurd in permitting an officer or soldier of an invading 
“army to be tried by his enemy, whose country he had in- 
“ vaded.” 

The final judgment was, “That the judgment of the 
“Supreme Court of Tennessee must be reversed, and the 
“cause remanded with directions to discharge the defendant 
“from custody by the Sheriff of Knox County on the in- 
“dictment and conviction for murder in the State Court. 
“ But as the defendant was guilty of murder, as clearly ap- 
“pears not only by the evidence in the record in this case, 
‘but in the record in the proceedings of the Court Martial, 
“a murder committed too under circumstances of great 
“atrocity, and as he was convicted of the crime by that 
“court and sentenced to death, and it appears by his plea 
“that said judgment was duly approved, and still remains 
“without any action having been taken upon it, he may be 
“delivered up to the military authorities of the United 
“ States to be dealt with as required by law.” 

And the prisoner was so delivered into the custody of the 
military authorities, his sentence was modified by the Presi- 
dent to imprisonment for life, and he is now so imprisoned 
at the Albany Penitentiary, New York. 
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I have thus @ndeavored to give in as concise a form as 
possible the status of English and American Military Law 
up to the present moment, and trust that it will be of ser- 
vice to our army officers, not that I would willingly have 
them accept this as final and conclusive, but to give direction 
to their studies, because truth and knowledge are in the bot- 
tom of a well, and can only be gained by labor and toil in- 
separable from success in any Profession. 

From these premises I derive the following conclusions : 
The United States is a nation whose aggregate Power equals 
that of any other on earth, and the exercise of this Power is 
sub-divided by the Constitution between the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial branches of Government. 

To Congress is delegated the Power to declare war (and 
make conquests); to raise and support armies; to make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation of the Land and 
Naval Forces; to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and 
repel invasions; and to make all Laws, which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going Powers, &c., &c. 

“ The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the Army 
“and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the 
“several States when called into the actual service of the 
“ United States.” 

“ The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
“in the Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the 
“ Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

Very early in our history, March 3d, 1807, Congress 
enacted that in all cases of insurrection or obstruction to the 
laws, either of the United States, or of any individual 
State, or Territory, where it is lawful for the President of 
the United States to call forth the militia for the purpose 
of suppressing such insurrection, or of causing the laws to 
be duly executed, it shall be lawful for him to employ for 
the same purposes such part of the land and naval force of 
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the United States as shall be judged necessary; having 
first observed all the prerequisites of the law in that 
respect. 

Therefore the army has been, and will in the future be 
lawfully used for foreign wars, and for domestic purposes, 
both equally constitutional and lawful, Congress always re- 
taining the absolute power to “ provide for and regulate” 
it, as well as to declare war against the enemy foreign or 
domestic. 

Having provided an army, and laid down rules for its 
regulation and government, the “command” devolves on 
the President, who is charged with the execution of all laws 

_Civil and Military. The laws Military therefore are : 
1st. The Constitution of the United States. 
2nd. The Laws of Congress made in pursuance thereof. 
(Articles of War.) 
3d. The orders of the Constitutional Commander-in- 
Chief. 
4th. The orders of his subordinates, each in his own 
sphere of action, not manifestly inconsistent with law 
or superior orders. 
5th. The common Law Military, consisting of usages and j 
customs resulting from the experience of the past. é 
6th. The judgments of the Military Courts provided by 
law, which are as much “ statutory,” and “Courts of 
Law,” as are the District Courts of the United 
States, or such inferior courts as Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish, Sec. I. Art. III. 
Constitution of the U. S. 

Thus we have a clearly well defined code, more easily 
mastered than the law merchant, and no officer, and indeed 
no soldier can be pardoned or excused for ignorance of the 
law. 

In civil matters usually there is no great haste, so the 
“ law’s delay” must be borne cheerfully to give time for the 
necessary investigation ; but in military matters the reverse 
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is often the case. Sometimes the safety of an army, if not 
of the whole fabric of Government, depends upon the in- 
stant and blind obedience to a simple order. When the 
engineer of a steamer hears the bell of the pilot, he slows 
down, stops, or reverses his engine without leaving his post 
to inquire the cause; and so with the soldier; he pulls the 
lanyard of his gun, blows up a mine, burns a bridge, or shoots 
a man to death at the order of his sergeant, or his Captain 
without apprehension for the consequences of his individual 
act, because he knows it is lawful for him to obey. In civil 
crimes the zzfenz is the essence of the offense ; not so with 
the military crimes. If the soldier be posted as a sentinel 
after a hard day’s march, and sleeps on his post, he commits 
a crime punishable with death; not because he zntended 
crime, but because the safety of the army demanded his vig- 
ilance. So with many other military offenses, the intent 
forms no part of the criminality, but the “necessity of 
things,” the basis of all law, controls. The obedience of the 
soldier to his officer, and of the junior to his senior, pro- 
ceeds from the same principle. The soldier rarely if ever 
complains of this Rule, because he realizes that it is meant 
for his own safety, and the only criticism on it comes from 
the civilian, who thinks it tyranny without understanding its 
meaning. Every army must bean animated machine, a unit 
for action, power proceeding from the top to the bottom, 
instead of the reverse ; and the Commander’of an army 
must be obeyed to secure unity of action, but he is account- 
able to those above him up to the President, who is the 
source of all executive power and honor in this nation. Who 
would go to sea ina ship with two or more Captains? or 
what merchant would entrust his venture to a ship without 
a competent Commander and obedient crew? These how- 
ever are none the less responsible back to the owner, and 
the law. These are fundamental principles in all armies, 
and are now affirmed and declared lawful by the Supreme 
Court in the case quoted, Pryor N. Coleman vs. the State 


of Tennessee. 
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The law in like manner guards the inferior from oppres- 
sion by his superior. “If any inferior officer or soldier 
“shall think himself wronged by his captain or other officer, 
“he is to complain thereof to the commanding officer of the 
“regiment, who is hereby required to summon a Regimental 
“Court Martial for the doing justice to the complainant ; 
“from which Regimental Court Martial either party may, 
“if he thinks himself still aggrieved, appeal to a General 
“Court Martial. But if on a second hearing the appeal 
“shall appear vexatious and groundless, the person so ap- 
“ pealing shall be punished at the discretion of said Court 
“ Martial.” 35th Article of War. 

Again. “All officers of what condition soever have 5 pow- 
“er to part and quell all quarrels, frays, and disorders, 
“though the persons concerned belong to another regiment, 
“troop or company ; and either to order officers into arrest, 
“ or non-commissioned officers or soldiers into confinement 
“until their proper superior officers shall be acquainted 
“ therewith ; and whosoever shall refuse to obey such officer 
“(though of inferior rank) or shall draw his sword upon 
“him shall be punished at the discretion of a General Court 
“Martial. 27th Article. 

This system of Military Law has stood the test of centu- 
ries in Europe, and a full century in Republican America, 
with less modification than any Civil Code, and it may be 
assumed that it is well adapted to its object. It is essen- 
tially paternal and not arbitrary. It has enabled this Gov- 
ernment to accomplish successfully foreign wars, wars with 
Indian Savages, and finally one of the most gigantic Civil 


wars. 


POINTING SEA COAST GUNS. 


By JAMES CHESTER, tsr Likrut. 3D ARTILLERY, Bvt, Capt. U, S. ARMY. 


I HAVE never been able to look at a sea coast gun of 
modern dimensions, as mounted in any of our sea coast 
forts, without losing my temper. It is not the gun that 
does it—although that is capable of producing such an 
effect upon some minds—but the facilities provided for 
pointing. That they are to-day, essentially what they were 
twenty-five years ago, is not creditable to the artillery. 
Twenty-five years ago, the ten-inch gun was the largest 
known in our service, and the armament of most of our forts 
consisted of thirty-two and forty-two pounders. These 
armaments were formidable in proportion to the number 
of guns united in a battery. A broadside from a battery 
was the artillery counterpart of a volley from a battalion, 
and depended for its effect, rather upon the number of 
missiles thrown in a given direction, than upon absolute 
accuracy of aim. Batteries and battalions in those days, 
were fought upon the “d/aze away” theory. The chances 
of hitting being directly proportional to the number of pro- 
jectiles thrown, rapidity of fire was the most important 
element in the problem. Individual accuracy was not at- 
tempted in the heat of battle, by infantry or artillery. The 
musket and the cannon were alike aimed with a coarse 
sight. For a cannon the operation required no greater 
delicacy than could be exercised with a handspike. Per- 
haps, amidst the smoke of so many guns, greater delicacy 
was impracticable. 

But these conditions have been changed. Batteries are 
formidable now, in proportion to the ower of their guns— 
not their number—and their effectiveness depends entirely 
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upon accuracy of aim. A poorly pointed fifteen-inch gun 
is less to be dreaded than a poorly pointed thirty-two 
pounder. If chance is to govern, the smallest gun, having 
the greater rapidity of fire, will hit the mark the oftenest. 
Under certain conditions then, modern guns are a dis- 
advantage. Inaccuracy of aim emasculates the most power- 
ful of them. There is, therefore, no question of more 
importance to the artillerist—or the nation which employes 
him for that matter—than the one we propose to discuss. 

Our infantry, national and state, have wakened up recently 
on the subject of marksmanship. They recognize the merits 
of the musket which modern ingenuity has placed in their 
hands, and are striving to qualify themselves to bring out its 
latent powers. This is as it should be. Marksmanship 
should be the biggest half of every soldier’s training, be he 
of the infantry, cavalry, or artillery. The possibilities of 
his aim should be the only limit to his ambition in this 
direction, and he should never rest content till he has reached 
the goal. The struggle will necessarily be expensive, but 
government cannot afford to be stingy in this connection. 

Now artillery markmanship is equally important. Indeed 
itismoreso. Think of the millions invested in fortifications, 
cannon, ammunition, and machines. The money is worse 
than wasted if the artillerists are unskillful. They may be 
skillful enough in the matter of loading and firing, but if 
they are unskilled marksmen they are simply “sounding 
brass.” Now a man can never learn how to point a gun by 
looking at it. He must practice if he would acquire the 
art, and the government if it be wise will not fail to afford 
him opportunity. The chiefest chapter in the science of 
gunnery, is that on pointing, and it can never be thoroughly 
understood without practice. The art of gunnery is the 
very cap sheaf of the science. 

Artillery practice is not only authorized, but enjoined by 
the Regulations, and where two or more batteries are united 
in one garrison, the allowance of ammunition is ample. But 
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there are few posts outside the Artillery School, where 
practice can be pursued systematically. Most of our forts 
have been built to defend important channels and harbors, 
and these water-ways are usually so crowded with shipping 
as to make practice impossible. Legislation is the only 
remedy for this. 

The introduction of new, powerful, and expensive guns 
into our service, has made artillery marksmanship an indis- 
pensible qualification for Artillerists. My attention was 
drawn to the subject soon after the close of our war. I had 
practised enough to know that I was a rather poor marks- 
man. I confessed to myself, in a quiet way, that, practical- 
ly, I had the artillerists’ art to learn. I had no faith in our 
system. I was dissatisfied with the opportunities afforded 
for practice, and the facilities provided for pointing the 
guns. I was convinced that ironclads were unnecessary ex- 
travagance so far as our batteries were concerned. And this 
conviction was not based upon theory alone. The gunners 
in Forts Jackson and St. Phillip were, in all probability, 
equal to the average in our service to-day, yet Farragut’s 
wooden fleet passed their batteries comparatively uninjured. 
And that is not the only instance of the kind in the history 
of our war. Manifestly the old theory that “a gun on shore 
is equal to a frigate afloat,” is no longer true if it ever was. 
A steam frigate, making fourteen knots an hour, is hard to 
hit. Considerations like these convinced me that “reform 
was necessary” in many things, and in nothing more so than 
pointing. 

Some five or six years ago, I published in the Army and 
Navy Journai the outlines of a plan to facilitate the pointing 
of Sea Coast Artillery, in the hope that some one abler than 
I, would take up the subject and perfect it. I was disap- 
pointed. The article elicited no response. Since then how- 
ever, the subject has received much attention abroad, and 
as I learn from the Army and Navy Journal of the 4th of 
January last, a scheme almost identical with mine, has been 
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adopted in Holland. In response therefore to the invita- 
tion of the Institution, I beg to present an outline of my 
propositions on the subject. 

There are two major difficulties in pointing sea coast guns. 
First: The target is a moving one, and may be approach- 
ing or retiring at any angle, and at any possible rate of 
speed, And Second: Distances are deceptive on water. 

These difficulties my system is intended to overcome, and 
in a way that requires no calculations. 

First of all, correct surveys of the work, its field of fire, 
and its surroundings, must be made, and a chart drawn to a 
scale sufficiently small to admit of its being fastened on an 
ordinary plane table. The guns of the work should be 
grouped into batteries of not exceeding four guns each. 
The extreme effective range of the guns should .be ascer- 
tained by experiment, and the time required to load and 
point them with due deliberation should also be determined 
in the same way. Then the distance which a fast sailing 
steamship could make in that time should be ascertained. 
When these data have been collected, the charts—two are 
required—can be prepared, in the following manner. 

Find on the chart, the middle point of the line joining 
the centers of the four gun pintles. From this as a center, 
with a radius equal to extreme effective range, describe an 
arc, traversing the whole field of fire. Diminish the radius 
by the distance which a fast vessel would make in the time 
required to reload the guns, and describe another arc, con- 
centric to the first. Diminish the radius again by a like 
amount, and describe another arc, and so on, as far as may 
be deemed necessary. These arcs indicate where the enemy 
should be subjected to the fire of the battery. We will call 
them “arcs of attack.” They should be graduated into de- 
grees and tenths, and even finer if the scale will permit. 

The correct elevation to carry the shot to each of these 
arcs of attack, should be carefully ascertained by experiment 
and marked upon the guns for the information of the gun- 
ners. 
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The next, and most important difficulty, is how to deter- 
mine when the enemy is upon any one of the arcs of attack. 
This difficulty can be overcome as follows : Two stations 
are necessary. The first, which we shall call station No. 1, 
should be at the center of the arcs of attack—that is in the 
center of the battery. There a pillar should be erected the 
height of the parapet, its axis in the same vertical plane as 
the axes of the gun pintles. On this pillar the plane table 
with the chart should be orzented and secured. Perhaps it 
would be well to use something more substantial than an 
ordinary plane table. A heavy brass plate, upon which the 
outline of the channel and the arcs of attack have been en- 
graved, would be the best. Upon the plane table, a straight 
edge, with plane-table sights, or a telescope attached, should 
be pivoted on the center of the arcs. All the traverse cir- 
cles of the battery should be graduated to correspond with 
the arcs of attack on the plane table, so that when the straight 
edge on the table and the pointers which would be attached 
to the chasses of the guns, indicated the same reading, the 
axes of the guns are parallel to the line of collimation. 

At Station No. 2, which should be some distance from 
No. 1—200 yards would be ample—another pillar, and 
another plane, table and chart, or engraved plate, are re- 
quired. The table should be carefully oriented and secured, 
and the straight edge mounted on a pivot, not passing through 
the centre of the arcs, but the point on the chart which corres- 
ponds with the position of the station. 

The stations should be permanent and protected from the 
weather. 

Now to illustrate the operation of fighting a battery thus 
equipped. Suppose an enemy’s ship approaching. The 
battery is manned. A Lieutenant takes post at Station No. 
1. Another at Station No. 2. The gunsare loaded. The 
Captain observes that the enemy is approaching the first 
arc of attack, and communicates the fact to all concerned, 
to those in the battery by a cautionary command, to the 
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Lieutenant at Station No. 2, by signal. A flag perhaps 
would be most convenient. Red for the first. White for 
the second. Blue for the third. Red and blue (1 x 3) for 
the fourth. White and blue (2x3) for the fifth. To avoid 
mistake No. 2 should be provided with, and should fly the 
same signals as are flown in the battery. 

As soon as the gunners hear the cautionary command, or 
see the signal, they give their guns the proper elevation. 
The Lieutenant at No. 1 glances through the sights of his 
plane table, or through his telescope, and bringing the enemy 
in line, reads the graduation marked by the straight edge. 
This reading is exhibited in some way to the Lieutenant at 
No. 2. At the same time the cannoneers traverse their 
guns to the same reading on the traverse circle. The 
Lieutenant at No. 2 brings the straight edge on his table to 
the same reading ox the first arc and waits for the enemy 
to come in line. When he does so he signals “fire,” and 
the guns are discharged simultaneously. 

If the enemy is approaching obliquely greater care is 
needed. The reading of No. 1 will be constantly changing 
up to the moment when the fire is delivered, and the aim 
will be as constantly corrected. In short the enemy will be 
covered all the time. For instance, No. 1 calls out 45, 
45 1-10, 45 2-10, &c., and the cannoneers follow every read- 
ing with the traverse wheels. At the same time No. 2, as 
each successive reading is exhibited to him, moves his straight 
edge to the corresponding reading on the indicated arc. 
And this is continued until the signal “ fire.” 

The signal “ fire” is given at station No. 2, and the best 
way to give it, perhaps, would be dropping a ball from the 
top of a flag staff. The cannoneers who hold the lanyards 
should watch the ball, and as it drops, fire their guns. 

Should the enemy continue to advance after the first 
salvo, the guns are reloaded, the captain cautions “second 
arc” and sets the proper signal; No. 2 responds with the 
proper flag; the gunners rectify the elevation ; and the 
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various operations are performed exactly as before, only the 
Lieutenant at No. 2 brings his straight edge to the indi- 
cated reading on the second arc. 

Should there be several batteries of four guns in the 
work, each must have its own system, distinct and separate, 
and so arranged that their arcs of attack will fall at inter- 
mediate points, and thus subject the enemy to a constant 
fire. If there be any point in the channel where the enemy 
must present a broadside to the battery, and thus be more 
exposed than at other points, the arcs of attack of several 
batteries might be made to pass through that point. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details. What I desire to 
present is an outline only. The details will suggest them- 
selves readily enough to anyone familiar with artillery ser- 
vice. I am convinced that the effectiveness of sea coast 
guns would be increased by such a system, at least one hun- 
dred per cent. 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR OBTAINING THE REC- 
TANGULAR COMPONENTS OF THE WIND.- 
FORCE—WITH REFERENCE TO A 
LINE OF FIRE. 

By E. L. ZALINSKI, First LieuTeNant 5TH U. S. ARTILLERY. 


In all firing, but two components of the force of the wind 
need be considered, z ¢., the component acting directly in 
the line of fire, tending to accelerate or retard the projectile, 
and that at right angles to the line of fire, tending to 
deviate. 

Having an anemometer to ascertain the velocity or force 
of the wind, and a vane to ascertain its direction; an ap- 
proximative judgment may be formed of its probable effect 
on the projectile, in its flight. But the relative directions 
of the wind, with the line of fire are so numerous, and the 
variations of its force, from time to time, are so great, that 
a very large number of observations would be necessary in 
order to tabulate the effect of wind upon the firing of any 
class of guns or projectiles. Even if such tables were made, 
they could not be readily applied with the instruments now 
in use. It would be nearly as difficult and tedious to use 
such tables as to makethem. It would seem to be desirable 
therefore, for this purpose, and to enable the artillerist to 
judge directly whilst firing, what allowance should be made 
both in elevation and alignment—to be able to readily ob- 
tain the two rectangular components of the wind force. 

I have therefore devised an instrument which will indi- 
cate the relative values of these components, the wind force 
being taken as unity. By this, the question of the relative 
direction of the wind is eliminated, although the instrument 
will indicate it, if the circumference of “A,” (Fig. 1) is 
graduated. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A circular dial “A,” (Fig. 1) from 10” to 18” diameter 
has two diameters marked thereon, at right angles to each 
other, Parallel to one of these, two sights “S,” “S,” are 
placed. The four radii are graduated in as many equal 
parts, as may be demanded by the degree of accuracy re- 
quired in the readings. In the drawing they are graduated 
to .05 of radius. 

On a suitable pivot “ D,” (Figs. 1 and 2) a wind-vane, 
“C,” is balanced and carries, through suitable connections, 
an index “B,” “B,” which is a semi-circle of a diameter 
equal to the radius “A.” The vane may be of any desired 
shape. That represented in the drawing is an arrow so 
mounted that the pointed end will balance, in connection with 
the index, the feathered end. The arrow end is therefore of 
solid metal whilst the other end may be either of wood or 
thin metal plate or else of a thin metalic tube and plate. In 
case the feathered end is metallic, to give additional weight 
to the arrow end and to facilitate adjustment of balance, a 
movable weight “H,” is added to this end. A _ screw- 
thread is cut on the arrow shaft for this purpose. The 
feathered end is broadened as indicated, to decrease the vi- 
brations. 

The arc “B,” is graduated by chords of lengths of equal 
successive increments from zero to the diameter of “B,” “B.” 
In the drawing the increment of the graduations is .o5 of 
diameter. To balance the index arc “B,” “ B,” a counter- 
poise “ W,” may be moved on the arm “ F,” (Fig. 1, 2 and 
3,) which is attached to “ B,” “ B.” The arm “ F” is placed 
in the line passing through the center of gravity of “ B,” “ B,” 
and the axis of motion of the vane. Fig. 2 shows a section 
of the vane-cylinder, carrying the index, etc. The index 
and counterpoise pivot and the connections with vane are 
shown projected on the plane of section. The vane may be 
raised any desired distance above the dial but should not 
exceed 12” unless having a supporting collar and braces. — 
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The pivot should be at least 6” long in case the vane is 12” 
above the dial, without additional support; the cylinder 
“E,” to be of corresponding length. 

As the place of graduation indicating the values of either 
component changes in successive quarters from the radius 
to the index are and vzce-versa, to avoid possibility of mis- 
take, the dial should have written directions upon each 
quarter, (see Fig. 1) to indicate the direction of, and place 
of reading for both components. Directions for using the 
instrument might be engraved or printed on the dial as indi- 
cated in Fig. 1. 

It has been suggested by Lieut. French, 4th Artillery, in 
case it is not convenient to graduate the index arc, to place 
the values of the components which would have been thus 
indicated, on the circumference of the inner dial circle as 
indicated in Fig. 1, by the numerals and cross lines. These 
lines may be dispensed with, although they may aid in more 
clearly indicating the direction of the components whose 
values are on the circumference. The required value in this 
case will be found at the extremity of the index in any posi- 
tion of the vane. A bent index point “B,” (Fig. 2) should 
be attached to the index in case it is deemed best to have 
the outer circle graduated to degrees. This, in order not 
to interfere with readings of the values of components 
placed ox the dal, as previously mentioned. 

The entire arrangement to be mounted on a Jacob’s staff, 
or preferably a tripod as high as practicable. To insure 
accuracy two spirit levels “ L.L.” may be inserted in the dial 
board, one opposite and at right angles to each diameter. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE INSTRUMENT. 

From mechanics—having given the intensity and direction 
of a force, it may be resolved into two rectangular com- 
ponents. If the intensity and direction of the force are 
represented, respectively, by the length and direction of a 
given right line, in any right-angled triangle constructed on 
_ this line as a hypothenuse. the sides adjacent to the right- 
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angle will represent the intensity and direction of the rec- 
tangular components into which the given force may be re- 
solved. Then if x represents the intensity of the given 
force, and v the angle included between its direction and the 
direction of one of the rectangular components into which 
it is resolved, x cos. v will be the intensity of this component, 
that of the remaining component being x sin v. 

Again, all right angled triangles inscribed in a semi-circle 
are right angled at the inscribed vertex. A right angled 
triangle may therefore be inscribed in the index arc “ B,” “ B,” 
at each point in which it may intersect either radius, and 
one of the sides of this inscribed triangle will coincide in 
direction and position with the radius. As the diameter of 
the semi-circle will be, in all cases, the hypothenuse of a 
right angled triangle, and as it represents the wind force in its 
direction, (by the movement of the vane), and its force 
as unity, x becomes equal to 1, and the formulae for the 
rectangular components become sin. v and cos. v; the two 
sides of the inscribed triangles at any point of intersection 
become simply the sine and cosine of the angle made by the 
wind, with the line of fire. This, by the graduation, can 
be read in proportional parts of unity, and by multiplying 
these by the Anemometer reading, the results will be the 
rectangular components in miles of velocity per hour, or 
pressure per square foot, according to the kind of Anemo- 
meter used. 

For example, if, as in the drawing, the intersection read- 
ings on the index arc —.g5, on the radius .27 and on the 
Anemometer — 10 miles per hour, then the deviating com- 
ponent, to the left, will be, 10 x .95—9.5 miles. 

The retarding component will be: 10. x .27—2.7 miles. 

Experience with the 8” rifle, firing at 3,000 yards, using 
25-lb. hexagonal powder, has shown that the deviation 
caused by the wind-force is about one yard per mile of wind 
velocity, not considering drift. The piece should therefore 
in this case, be sighted 9.5 yards to the left. No results 
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have, as yet, been obtained as to the exact accelerating or 
retarding effect. This is due, partially, to the unsatisfactory 
means of adjusting the elevation and consequent greatly 
varying ranges for what was supposed to be the same eleva- 
tion. Careful tabulation in future firing of the retarding 
and accelerating component, and ranges will doubtless give, 
approximately, the allowance to be made in elevation. 

The direction and effect of the respective components can 
be readily inferred from the fact, that in whatever quarter 
the index may be, they are always acting in the direction of 
the center of the dial, from the circumference. 

In recording the data obtained, the forces may be indi- 
cated as follows, 

Accelerating force — “+.” 

Retarding force — “‘—.” 

Deviating force to the right — “R.” 

Deviating force to the left — “ L.” 
Of course, the deviating force will represent a greater 
amount of actual deviation of the projectile when the com- 
ponent in the line of fire is retarding, z. ¢., when the index 
is in either of the two /vond quarters of the dial. The re- 
verse is the case when the index is in the two rear quar- 
ters, front and rear being with reference to the direction of 
fire. 

It may be considered that graduations of tenths (.10) of 
radius, will be more convenient for ready mental calculation 
in view of the constantly varying intensity and direction of the 
wind, and will approach, also, as near as the individual firing, 
may be able to judge of its probable effects, and the com- 
pensation therefor. For the purpose of record, however, 
it would be best to graduate to at least fiftieths and get 
hundredths by approximation. If the dial circle “ A.” is 10” 
in diameter the divisions to hundredths, equal each to .05” 
will not be too fine for easy reading. 

The instrument would be of great use on rifle ranges. It 
ordinarily requires long experience as a rifleman, to be able 
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to determine with sufficient exactness for long range firing, 
the accelerating, retarding or deviating effect of the wind, 
coming from innumerable directions and with varying force. 
With the aid of this instrument, the law of the accelerating 
or retarding and deviating tendencies for each absolute untt 
of the wind force, can readily be practically established for 
any rifle. This having been done, the rifleman can adjust 
his sights to a very near degree of approximation, for the 
component effects of the wind, having an instrument to 
refer to. The wind vane which is always to be found at a 
rifle range, can be replaced by its modification here de- 
scribed ; a small pocket instrument can readily be devised, 
so that the readings of the ordinary vane can be used and 
resolved into their rectangular components. By placing two 
suitably graduated diameters on the face of the register of 
the vanes now in use at rifle ranges and attaching to the in- 
dex hand a semi-circle, same as the index arc herein de- 
scribed, those accustomed to the former reading could still 
use them, whilst it would give facilities for more accurate 
work in obtaining the rectangular components when desired. 

Fig. 4, represents a multiplying board which may assist 
in getting rapidly the values of the components. Various 
other forms may readily be contrived. On the board a 
right angled isosecles triangle is laid out and one side is 
divided into as many equal spaces as readings of the Anem- 
ometer to miles will be required. In the drawing 24 have 
been taken. From one vertex, lines are drawn to the base 
so as to divide it into such proportional parts as may be 
required by the reading of the instrument. In the drawing 
this is taken at .o5 ; paraliel to and near the vertical side, a 
guiding-rod “1H,” round in section, is placed. A scale, 
divided to hundredths, for example, and of length equal to 
the minimum reading to be calculated, is firmly attached to 
a sliding collar “c,” which moves upon the guide-rod “ H,” 
along its length, but has no lateral motion, and it carries the 
scale “ F,” constantly parallel to itself and at right angles to 
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the rod. Aclamp screw “‘c,” fixes it when near the required 
position. The rod is so arranged that it may be moved 
short distances by the screw nut “A,” held in the collar 
strap “B.” The sliding scale is adjusted into position by 
this means. To prevent the rod from turning and also from 
being withdrawn entirely from “B,” “B,” a projecting 
flange “ E,” is made on the upper end of the guiding rod, 
the flange widening at the lower extremity “e,” so as to 
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serve as a stop. The strap “D,” has a slot of the same 
width as “E,” through which the latter slides. This may 
be modified by dividing the base of the triangle into 100 
equal parts and attaching a pivoted straight edge at A so 
that its center of motion will be in the apex of the triangle. 
To use this form, the sliding scale is placed at the numeral 
corresponding to the wind velocity, whilst the lower end of 
the pivoted straight edge is placed at the numeral on the 
base, indicating the proportional parts of the component. 

Having the Anemometer reading — 13.6 and deviating 
component — .95, slide the scale “ F,” until the edge of the 
sliding scale is on the graduation 13.6, then following the 
line .95 the reading will be 12.92. 

Another form of instrument for multiplying would be a 
cylinder mounted on a suitable axis, so that it may be re- 
volved. A scale corresponding to “F,” (Fig. 4) is placed 
close to the surface of the cylinder and parallel to the axis. 
The surface of the cylinder is divided by lines on the same 
principle, similar to the surface of the board. (Fig. 4.) 
Readings may then be obtained by revolving the cylinder 
until the division indicating the wind velocity is on a line 
with the edge of the scale. A cylinder 4” in diameter, 12.5” 
in length will give the same size of divisions as in 


(Fig. 4.) 
TO USE THE INSTRUMENT. ~ 


Place it as near the gun as practicable and where the wind 
has full play. Level and sight upon the target, the side 
having the arrow head thrown in front. Adjust the vane 
by the counterpoise ‘‘ W,” and balance weight “H,” if 
necessary, so that it may play freely around a vertical axis. 
If the wind causes the index to vibrate rapidly and con- 
stantly note the extremes of the vibrations, and, moving the 
index to the mean of these, take the readings of the index 
arc and the intersected radius of “A.” Graduation of the 
circumference of “A,” will therefore aid in securing accu- 
racy of observation. 
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Should the instrument with its method of recording wind 
data be adopted, the data already obtained in firing may 
be reduced to the rectangular components by the formulae 
x sin. v and x cos. v, and used in tabulating. 

To conclude and summarize: the advantage which the 
use of this instrument would give is that, by its means, 
tables may be constructed for each gun of the effect of each 
absolute unit of wind force, acting in the line of fire and 
at right angles thereto, and these tables may be used in 
connection with the instrument, to aid the artillerist and 
rifleman in making due allowance for the wind force and 
partially eliminating thereby one source of error and inaccu- 
racy of fire. Allowance for the wind force will not then be, 
as heretofore, entirely a matter of personal judgment, vary- 
ing in degree with the aptitude and experience of gunners, 
but will be nearly as absolute in character as the elevation 
for a given gun, with given charge, at known range, with no 
wind blowing. It will serve to increase the chances of accu- 
racy of fire at long range. This will be of especial impor- 
tance in the fire of very large guns. When we consider 
their slowness of fire and the expense involved in each dis- 
charge, it becomes apparent that every element of inaccu- 
racy which can be foreseen should be provided for, if possi- 
ble, even at the cost of a little additional mental exertion by 
the artillerist and an additional instrument to manipulate. 

If observations of the wind during firing practice at the 
artillery school, indicate clearly the approximative laws of 
deviation, retardation or acceleration due to the wind, a 
small portable anemometer which shall give direct readings, 
at any instant can doubtless be contrived. This can be 
combined with a modification of the instrument herein de- 
scribed. Carried by each battery commander, he can indi- 
cate to the gunners the allowance to be made in alignment 
and elevation. 

During this firing the wind varied from 6 to 13 miles per 
hour, but the velocity was taken, as nearly as possible, at 
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Nore.—The following is the data of observations made during a firing of a 100 
Pdr. Parrott at a range of 3,000 yards : 


8.8 }...... 18 | 42 |..... 4 51 5.8 
1.8 | 42 13 $e 60 | 6.8 
Jt BP 1.9 BD ° 53 | 5-7 

6)35-7 


Mean deviation per mile = 5.95 yds. 


the moment of fire. It will be observed that had the above 
mean co-efficient of deviation been used in adjusting the 
sight, that the error in alignment would have been inappre- 
ciable had the target been a vessel. In the present case 
the target was simply a spar buoy, frequently only visible by 
means of a telescope. Whilst I am not yet prepared to 
state that the mean deviation per unit of wind velocity, thus 
obtained, is the approximative law for this gun and range, I 
may state that at another previous firing, the data shows a 
mean of 6.5 yards for four firings, the deviations per unit 
of wind velocity being respectively, 6 yds., 6 yds., 6.9 yds., 
7 yds. In all of these cases the wind was from right to 
left. I venture to assert that the co-efficient of deviation will 
be markedly different when the wind is from left to right. 

It is assumed, throughout, that all of these results are 
only approximative and can only be so owing to the great 
momentary variations of velocity and direction of the wind 
as also the variations which must take place in the flight of 
the projectile, through different strata of air. 


Nore.—See letter of Lieut. Zalinski in Appendix C. 
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ry I, 1871, (being the first Report ever issued from the A.-G. O. of the State, and 
extending back to the beginning of the late Rebellion.) 

Pops, Brig.-Gen. John. G.C. M. O. No. 34 to 38 inclusive, G. O. No. 9 and S. O. No. 
Io2 to 105 inclusive, Hd. Qrs. Dept. of Missouri, series 1880 ; S. O. No. 106 to 130 
inclusive, G. O. Nos. to, 11 and 12, and G. C. M. O. Nos. 39, 40, 41, 44 and 45, 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. of Missouri, series 1880 ; Address of Gen. Pope ‘‘ The Indian Ques- 
tion” before the Social Science Congress at Cincinnati, May 20 1878; Address en- 
titled the ‘‘ Indian Question ” delivered before the Social Science Association at Cin- 
cinnati, May 20, 1880, by Gen. Pope. 

Paris, M. LeCount De. (Aide de Camp de Gen. McClellan.) “ Histoire de la Guerre 
Civile en Amérique,” (4 vols.) ; ‘‘ Cartes et Planches” relative thereto, (2 vols.) 
Potter, Captain R. M. Lecture on Mexico delivered at San Antonio, Texas, Sept. 
1860, by Captain R. M. Potter, (1 vol.) ; Book containing Plans of European For- 

tifications, (1 vol.) ; Military Tracts (In letters Graphic), (Vols. 1, 2 and 3.) 


RopensouGu, Gen. T. F. Bismarck’s Tactics and Manceiivres of Cavalry ; Modern 
Cavalry, (Dennison) ; Regulations and Instructions for Field Service, (McClellan) ; 
Cavalry, Its History, Management and uses in War, (Roemer) ; Art and Science of 
War, (Wheeler) ; Nolan on Cavalry Horses, (Garrard) ; Cavalry, Its History and 
Tactics, (Nolan) ; The Illustrated Horse Management, (Mayhew) ; Cavalry Tactics, 
Vol. II. 1861, (g vols.) ; History of Cavalry, (Dennison,) (1 vol.) ; The U. S. Ser- 
vice Review for February, March, April and May 1880. (4 vols.) 


Ruactgs, Gen. Geo. D. S. O. Nos. 48, 49 and 50, Hd. Qrs. Dept. of Dakota, series 
1880. 


Rice, Col. Edmund. Roster of 5th U. S. Infantry, (Mounted.) 

Stevens, Col. E.G. (A. I. G. of Mass.) Annual Report of A. G. of Mass. for 1879. 

Suarter, Col. W. R. Roster of Commissioned Officers of rst U. S. Infantry, for 
April, 1880. 

—— Gen. S.D. Roster of Commissioned Officers of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, April, 
1880. 


Stirinc, Gen. W. H. (I. G. of N. J.) Circular No, 2 Office of Gen. Inspector, Dept. 
of Rifle Practice, State of N. J. Series, 1880. 

STERNBERG, Surgeon Geo. M. Address on the ‘‘ Micriscopical Investigations of the 
Havana Yellow Fever Commission,” by Surgeon G. M. Sternberg, U. S. A. 


—— ~ Gen, W.S. (A. G.of N. J.) G. O. No. 6, A. G. O. State of N. J. Series, 
1880. 


Srevens, J. Austin Esq. Magazine of American History for Aug., Sept , Oct., Nov. 
and Dec., 1879, and Jan., Feb. and March, 1880 (8 Nos.) ; Magazine of American 
History for April, 1880 (1 No.) ; Magazine of American History for May, 1880 
(1 No.) 

ScHENCK, Lieut. A. D. Address of 2d Lieut. A. D. Schenck on ‘‘ Military Science and 
Tactics in the Universities and Colleges of the U. S.” 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, (Washington, D. C.) Bulletins 1 to 18 inclusive, and 
Reports 63-77, Smithsonian Institution. 


SECRETARY OF STATE OF NEW York. Laws of N. Y. for the years 1855, '56, ’57, and 
60 and 61 (6 vols.) ; Documents relating to Colonial History of the State of N. Y., 
vols. 1, 2, 4, 5.6, 7, 9, 10 and 12, with General Index of the same ; Census of the 
State of N. Y., 1875 ; Laws of the State of N. Y. for 1866, ’67, '68, ’69, 70, ’71, "72, 
"73, '75, 76 and Senate Documents, (2 vols.) ; Senate Journal, (1 vol.) ; As- 
sembly Documents, (7 vols.) ; Assembly Journal, (1 vol.) ; State Engineers Reports 
on Railroads for 1871, 1876, 1877 and 1878. Transactions of Hom. Med. Society, 
State N. Y., 1871, 1872, 1878 and 1879 ; Transactions of Med. Society, State N. Y. 
1872: Transactions of N. Y. S. Eclectic Med. Society, 1871, 1872, 1877, 1878 ; N. 
Y. Insurance Reports, 1830-53, 1877, '78, '79, (4 vols.); Political Code, S. N. Y. 
1859 ; Annual Reports of the Regents of the University of N. Y. 1877, (2 copies) ; 
— of the Am. Geo. Society of N. Y., (3 vols.) ; Report of Commissioners on 

evision of Tax Laws, 1871 ; Unbound Assembly Documents, S. N. Y., (6 nos.) ; 
Unbound Senate Documents, S. N. Y., (5 nos.) ; Report of State Prison Com- 
mission, 1876 ; A.-G. Report S. N. Y., 1879; Report of Sup’t. Banking Dept. S. 
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N. Y. on Savings Banks, 1878 ; r2th Annual Report of State Board of Charities, 
1879 ; Annual Report of Sup’t. Public Instruction, 1879. 

Srptey, Gen. H. H. (Minn.) Fac-Simile of autograph letter of Abraham Lincoln, 
President United States, to Gen. Sibley, ordering the execution of thirty-nine Indian 
Murderers, also the autograph order of Gen. Sibley promulgating the same, and fix- 
ing date, execution, etc. 

TownseEnp, Gen. E. D. (Adjutant-General U.S. A.) G. O. Nos. 14 to 20 inclusive, 
G. C. M. O. Nos. 13 to 20 inclusive, Hd. Qrs. of the Army A.-G. O. series 1880. 
Townsenp, Gen. Fred. (A.-G. of N. Y.) G. O. Nos. 13 to 20 inclusive, and 23 to 28 

inclusive, A.-G. O., N. G. S. N. Y., series 1880. 

Terry, Brig.-Gen. A. H. S. O. Nos. 53 to 72 inclusive, G. O. Nos. 11, 12 and 13 
and G. C. M. O. Nos 49 to 54 inclusive, Hd. Qrs. Dept. of Dakota, series 1880. 
Taytor, Gen. J. H. S. O. Nos. 53 to 73 inclusive, G. O. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 7, and Cir- 
culars No. 8, 9, to and 11, Hd. Qrs. Dept. of the South, series 1880; S. O. Nos. 56 
to 61 inclusive, and G. C. M. O. Nos. 61 to 64 inclusive, Hd. Qrs. Mil. Div. Pacific, 

series 1880. 

Vincent, Gen. T. M. G. O. Nos. 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, S. O. Nos. 66, 74 to 112 in- 
clusive, G. C. M. QO. 19, 20, 23 to 33 inclusive, Circulars Nos. 11 to 16 inclusive, 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Texas, series 1880 ; Roster of Troops serving in Dept. of Texas, for 
April; Roster of Troops serving in Dept. of Texas, for May, 1880; Table of Distances 
—New Road from Fort Clark to Fort Davis, Texas ; Report under the Resolution 
of the House of Representatives, dated June 25, 1879, relating to certain information 
connected with Dept. of Texas, and protection of the Texas frontier, 1879. 

Wittcox, Gen. O. B. Roster of the 12th U. S. Infantry, January 15, 1880. 

Wineate, Gen. G. W. Report of Committee on H. R. Bill, No. 5638, to provide for 
reorganizing, arming and disciplining the Militia, and Bill itself. (2 pams.) 

Wuiprpte, Gen. W. D. S. O. Nos. 41 to 58, G. O. Nos. 2, 3, 4 ands, and 49, Hd. 
Qrs. Mil. Div. Missouri, series 1880. 

WituraMs, Gen. R. Roster of Troops serving in Dept. of the Platte, May, 1880 ; G. O. 
Nos. 8 and 9, G. C. M. O. Nos. 27 to 33 inclusive, S. O. Nos. 42 to 51 inclusive, 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. of the Platte, series 1880. 

Wooprvurr, Lieut. T. M. Roster of the 5th U.S. Infantry. (Mounted.) 

WiLtarD, Lieut. J. H. Hudson River Improvements. (Maps, Drawings, etc.) 


MUSEUM.t+ 
(Articles Loaned are marked thus.*) 


—- on. S. V. (Chief of Ordnance.) 115 Projectiles,* as follows : (Washington 
rsenal.) 


1 Dyer’s 30 pdr. Solid Shot ; 1 Dyer’s 4.5 inch Solid Shot ; r Dyer’s 6 pdr. 3.8 Solid Shot, Dissected 
1 Dyer’s inch Fuze Shell, with Taylor’s Improved Sabot ; 1 Dyer’s 3 inch thee Shell, with Dyer’s old 
Sabot ; 2 Dyer’s 3 inch Fuze Shell, with Taylor’s Plug, Igniter and Cap; 2 Dyer’s 3 inch Fuze Shell, 
Dissected ; 1 Dyer’s 3 inch Perc'n. Shell with Schukl’s Fuze; 1 Dyer’s 30 pdr. Fuze Shell, with Taylor's 
Sabot ; 1 Dyer’s 3 inch Case Shot with Taylor's Plug and Fuze Igniter: 1 Dyer’s 3 inch Case Shot Dis- 
sected ; 1 Dyer's 3 inch Canister with Dyer's old Sabot ; 1 Hotchkiss 3 inch Solid Shot ; 1 Hotchkiss 3.8 
inch Solid Shot ; 1 Hotchkiss 20 pdr. Nd Solid Shot ; t Hotchkiss 4.5 inch Solid Shot ; + Hotchkiss 3 
inch Shell with Wright’s time Fuze Paper; 1 Hotchkiss 3 inch Perc’n. Shell, with Wright’s Fuze; 1 
Hotchkiss 20 pdr. Shell 3.67 Paper Fuze ; 1 Hotchkiss 30 pdr. Shell, Wright’s Fuze with Hotchkiss’ new 
Brass Sabot ; 1 Hotchkiss 3 inch Case Shot; 1 Hotchkiss 3 inch Case Shot with Hotchkiss Plug ; 1 
Hotchkiss 3 inch Case Shot with Wright's Fuze and Hotchkiss’ Patent Lighter; 1 Hotchkiss 20 pdr. Can- 
ister 3.67 ; 1 Hotchkiss 6 pdr. Canister, 3.8; « Parrott 10 ~. Rifle Shell, Time Fuze; 1 Parrott 10 pdr. 
Rifle Shell Bormann Fuze ; 1 Parrott 3 inch Case Shot, Dissected ; 1 Parrott 2.6 Canister; 2 James 45 
inch Rifle Solid Shot ; 1 Armstrong 3 inch Shell, Combination Fuze ; 1 Armstrong 6.5 inch dias Experi- 
mental Shell, not complete ; 1 yey 10 inch dias Experimental Shell, not complete; 1 Armstrong 
inch Case Shot ; 1 Boekel 3 inch Shell, Paper Fuze ; 1 Boekel 3 inch Shell, Perc’n. Fuze ; t Boekel inch 
Case Shot ; 1 Brooks 32 pdr. Solid Shot ; 1 Brooks oo ote Rifle Shell without Fuze Plug; 1 Brooks 100 
= Shell, Perc'n Fuze; 1 Dahlgrene 12 pdr. Solid Shot Treble; 1 Dahlgrene 6 pdr. 3.8 Rifle Shot or hol- 

Shot; 1 Dahlgrene 12 pdr. Rifle hollow Shot ; 2 Dahligrene 4.5 inch Rifle hollow Shot; 3 McIntyre’s 
3 inch Solid Shot ; 2 McIntyre’s6.5 inch Solid Shot or Bolt Shot ; 1 ey! inch Solid Shot Dissected ; 
x McIntyre’s 3 inch Rifle Shell, Time and Perc’n Fuze ; 2 McIntyre’s 3 inc Rifle Shell, Perc’n Fuze; 1 Mc- 
Intyre’s 6.5 inch Rifle Shell, Time Fuze; 1 McIntyre’s 12 pdr. Mortar Round Shell, Repeating; 1 McIntyre’s 


+ Articles loaned to this Collection will be carefully preserved and held subject to the owner's order. 
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. Mortar Round Shell, Repeating ; 1 Rebel 12 pdr. Rifle Solid Shot; 2 Rebel sone. Rifle Solid Shot, 
own; x Rebel r2 pdr. Navy Solid Shot, Boat Howitzer; 1 Rebel 32 pdr. Solid Shot, Unknown ; t 
Rebel 8 inch Solid Shot, Unknown ; 2 Rebel Rifle Solid Shot; 's Rebel Arrow Solid Shot, Experimental, 
- Davis; 1 Rebel 8 inch Solid Shot, Manus; 1 Rebel Nav Solid Shot, Deck Scraper; 1 Rebel 12 " 
pe Shot Ball; : Rebel r2 pdr. Field Gun, Round Shell, Borman Fuze; 1 Rebel 12 . Field Gua, 
Round Shell, Concussion Fuze ; 1 Rebel r2 pdr. Field Gun, Round Shell, Paper Fuze , 1 Rebel 3 inch Ri- 
fle Shell and Fuze Plug ; 1 Rebel 10 pdr. Rifle Shell without Fuze spt 1 Rebel ro pdr. Rifle Shell Un- 
known ; 1 Rebel 2.6 inch Rifle Shell and Plug without Sabot ; 1 Rebel 3.8 inch Rifle Shell without Fuze 
Plug ; 1 Rebel 6.5 inch Rifle Shell with Fuze and Plug ; 1 Rebel 200 pdr. Rifle Shell ; 2 Rebel 12 pdr. Case 
Shot filled with iron bars ; 1 Sawyer’s 12 pdr. Perc’n Shell without Fuze; 1 Schenkl’s 3 inch Perc'n Shell; 
1 Schenkl’s 20 pdr. 3.67 Perc’n Sheil; 1 Schenkl’s 6 pdr. 3.8 Perc’n Shell; 1 Schenkl’s 4.5 inch Perc'n 
Shell; 1 Schenkl’s 3 inch Case Shot ; 1 Schenkl’s 20 pdr. 3.67 Case Shot; 2 Ly we fF inch Experimen- 
tal Shot filled with lead Balls ; 1 Taylor’s 4.5 inch Experimental Shot filled with lead Balls ; 1 Whitworth 
to pdr. Solid Shot ; 1 Whitworth 3 inch So ig Shot ; 1 Whitworth 70 pdr. Rifle Shell; 1 12 pdr. Field Gun, 
Round Shell, Borman Fuze ; 1 12 pdr. Field Gun, Round Shell, Cunpuadien Fuze; 1 12 pdr. Field Gun, 
Experimental Round Shell ; x 9 inch Gun, Round Shell, Navy; 1 11 inch Gun, Round Shell, Navy; 1 13 
inch Gun, Round Shell ; 1 12 pdr. Field Gun, Stand of Grape shot ; 1_12 pdg Mountain Howitzer Canis. 
ter; x Adams Hand Grenade, Time Fuze ; 1 Adams Hand Grenade, Concussion Fuse , 2 Ketchum’s 2 pdr, 
Hand Grenades ; 2 Ketchum’s 5 pdr. Hand Grenades ; 1 6 pdr. Field Gun, Solid Shot, Strapped } 1 12 pdr. 
Field Howitzer Sphl., Case Shot, Strapped ; 1 18 pdr. Round Mortar Shells Strapped; 1 24 pdr. Round 
Mortar Shells Strapped. 


Co.tett, John. ‘Geologist, Indianapolis, Ind.) Specimens of Indian Earthenware. 
Pottery from Mounds on the Georgia and Florida Line. (g pieces.) 

Cuy er, Gen. J. M. (Med. Dept.) Antlers of Antelope from the Plains. 

Hussett, Jr., Lt. H. W. (1st Artillery.) East Indian Cutlass* presented to H. W. 
Hubbell, Esq., by Sir Jung Bahadhar, Prince of Nepoul. 

Jupp, Major E. D. Japanese Sword, and Topographical Maps of Operations in and 
around Atlanta, Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., etc. (Io maps.) 

STANLEY, Gen. D. S. Fan made from tail feathers of the Wild Turkey Gobbler. 

TaYLor. Asst. Surg. B. D. Piece of Olive Wood from Jerusalem. 

THROCKMORTON, J. W. Francis. (Brookiyn.) Lock and Key formerly on old Sugar 
House Prison, New York, in which the British used to confine their Prisoners during 
the Revolutionary War. 

Wort, Miss M. S. Chess-Board made from flagstaff City of Mexico.* Motto in 
frame ‘‘ Washington, ” pen and ink sketches.* 


: 


[C.] 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
U. S. or AMERICA, 
M. C. LEGATION AT VIENNA, 
383 June 23d, 1880. 


Dear GENERAL HANCOCK: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 24th, 1880, 
and of the copies of the first and second numbers of the “ Journal of the 
Military Service Institution of the United States.” 

I have also read the Journals with great interest, and with admiration 
of the style and character of many of the articles they contain, as well as 
of the typographical execution of the work, which agreeably invites at- 
tention to its contents. 

Several days since I called personally at the Ministry of War to present 
your requests, and encountered there the Major of Staft, Aide-de-Camp 
to his Excellency, the Minister of War, Major Colman Bolla von Csaford- 
Jobahaza, who was military attaché with the Russian Army in its last 
Balkan campaign, and the comrade in that capacity of Lieut. Greene, of 
the U. S. Army. That officer has interested himself in aid of your pur- 
pose, and yesterday called on me with sundry information desired in 
your letter. By direction of the Secretary of War, Count Bylandt, he 
presented to me the valuable bound volume, which, in my turn, I have 
presented to your Institution. 

He also produced a catalogue of the military publications on sale— 
and only to be had by purchase—at the Government Printing Office. Of 
these I make a selection according to my judgment of their value, and 
beg you to accept them as a token of my sympathy with the important 
work which your society has undertaken. 

The same officer has furnished me with an Exhibit of the cost of the 
complete equipment of foot and mounted soldiers in accordance with the 
request contained in your letter, and which is enclosed herewith. 

A list of the publications forwarded is adjoined to this note. 

Believe me dear General, 
Very faithfully yours, 


JOHN A. KASSON. 


MAJ.-GENERAL WINFIELD S. HANcocK, U. S. A., 
President Military Service Institution, 
Governor's Island, New York. 
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Fr. Monrog, Va., July 31st, 1880. 


GENERAL :—Since I sent you the manuscript regarding the wind 
instrument, I have discovered an error in the sight seat of the gun used 
in the observations mentioned in my note. This error is, of course, a 
constant one and does not in the least affect the conclusion that a law of 
deviation appears from the data obtained. It simply reduces the amount 
of deviation per unit of wind velocity. The firing during the past month 
with the 15 and 100 lb. Parrot clearly show this law and using it, has 
enabled us to reduce, very greatly, the mean deviation. As a result, Col. 
Loder, in charge of the Artillery practice, has said that this year’s firing 
has been the best ever done at the Fort. 

If not yet printed for issue, I would like the table given in the note 
returned for revision, so as to correct for the error of the sight seat. It 
will result in a material reduction of the co-efficient of deviation—from 
5-9 to 1.7 yards or thereabouts. 

I did not, of course, give the foregoing data as a final conclusion, but 
simply to show that there appeared a reasonable possibility of establishing 
an approximative law of deviation for any gun. 

‘ I am, General, very respectfully, 
E. L. ZALINSKI, 


Fifth U. S. Artillery. 


‘ 


[D.] 
THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
ANNUAL PRIZE ESSAY. 

I. The following is published for the information of all concerned : 

“ Resolved, That a prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a certificate of life membership, be offered annually by ‘ The Military 
Service Institution of the United States’ for the best essay on a military 
topic of current interest; the subject to be selected by the Executive 
Council and the prize awarded under the following conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor will send his essay in a sealed envelope to the 
Corresponding Secretary on or before March 1st in each year. The essay 
shall be signed only with the éitia/ /etter of the author’s surname followed 
by a figure corresponding with the number of pages of MS. With the 
envelope containing the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent, 
bearing the specified signs only, on the outside, and enclosing the author’s 
name and ‘signs.’ This envelope to be opened in the presence of the 
Council after the decision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3- The prize shall be awarded upon the report of a board consisting 
of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4. The successful essay to be published in the Journal of the Institu- 
tion, and the essay deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable 
mention, be read before the Institution, and, at the discretion of the 
Council, be published with the consent of the writer.” [Extract, Minutes 
Executive Council.] 

II. The subject selected for the Prize Essay of 1880 (to be handed in 
on or before October 1, 1880) is 

“Our InpDIAN QuEsTION.” 

III. The following gentlemen chosen by the Council have consented 
to serve on the Board of Award : 

The Hon. Georce W. McCrary, late Secretary of War. 

General Josepu E. Jounston, U. S. House of Representatives. 

General ALFRED H. Terry, United States Army. 

Tueo. F, RopENBouGH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Governor's IsLAND, N. Y. H., 
March 1, 1880. 


* All officers of the Army and professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled 
to membership without ballot upon payment of the entrance fee. [Extract from By-Laws.] 
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REVISED CODE OF BY-LAWS. 
ADOPTED JUNE 8th, 1880. 


TITLE. 
This Society shall be known as THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATEs. 
LocaTIon. 
The Rooms or Headquarters shall be in the city of New York. 


DESIGN. 

The Design contemplates professional unity and improvement by correspondence, 
discussion, and the reading and publication of essays ; the establishment of a Military 
Library and Museum ; and, generally, the promotion of the military interests of the 
United States. 

CoMPOSITION. 

All Officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled to 

membership, without ballot, upon the payment of the entrance fee. 


GOVERNMENT. 

1st. The Officers of the Institution shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents—(two 
Staff and three Line Officers,) a Treasurer, a Vice-Treasurer, a Secretary and an Assistant 
Secretary, 
and. There shall be an Executive Council, consisting of the officers aforesaid ex- 
officio, and one representative from each Staff Corps and Department not represented by 
a Vice-President ; two representatives each from the Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry 
arms, and one representative from the Retired List; Provided, that these propositions 
may be disregarded if in any case there should not be officers from all such branches of 
the service available. 

3d. The affairs of the Institution shall be conducted by the Executive Council, which 
may make such regulations, not inconsistent with these By-Laws, as may seem necessary. 

Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

The Executive Council, by a majority vote of the meeting, may fill, for the unexpired 
terms, all vacancies which occur among its members. 

4th. Five members of the Council, to be appointed by the Chairman, shall constitute 
a Committee on Publication and Essays. It shall be the duty of that Committee to 
examine all papers submitted to it by the Council, and report the disposition which, in 
its judgment, should be made of them, and to recommend to the Council for Publication, 
theEssays which the Committee may deem most suitable for that purpose. 

The preparation of Manuscript for publication, as well as the transaction of all busi- 
ness connected with printing and publishing, and the editing of the Journa/, shall be done 
under the direction and supervision of the Committee on Publication and Essays, subject 
to the control of the Council. 

Three members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

sth. The Council may appoint Corresponding Members of Council and shall prescribe 
their duties. 

MEETINGS. 

A General Meeting shall be held on the second Wednesday in January, annually, at 
which the regular report of the Executive Council shall be presented. 

The Council may call a General Meeting at ten days’ notice, by informing members 
individually, as far as practicable, and by such public notice as the Council may direct. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The entrance fee of five dollars ($5) shall be paid by each member on joining the 
Institution ; which sum shall be in lieu of the dues for the first year of membership. 

The annual subscriptions shall be not less than two dollars ($2), due January Ist. 

The payment of a sum of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) shall constitute mem- 
bership for life. 

ELECTIONS. 

The officers of the Institution shall be elected biennially at the General meeting on 

the second Wednesday in January. The term of service shall be two years. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
The President and ex-Presidents of the United States, the Secretary of War, and the 
General and Lieutenant-General of the Army, shall be Honorary members of the Institu- 
tion ; provided, that the two officers last named shall be eligible to full membership. 


JOURNAL. 

A Journal of the Transactions of the Institution shall be kept by the Secretary, and 
as often as it may be deemed advisable by the Council, the Journal shall be published 
and distributed to members free of expense. 

Surplus copies may be sold under the regulations of the Council. 

CHANGES IN THE By-Laws. 

Changes may be made in the By-Laws, at any General Meeting, by an affirmative 
vote of two thirds of the members of the Institution voting ; provided, that due notice of 
said meeting shall have been mailed to each member and posted in the rooms of the 
Institution, at least sixty (60) days prior to said meeting ; and provided, further, that 
absent members may vote by proxy. 
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and Canadas are filled by WOOLRIC at co, (Palmer, Mass.,) whose name appears on a 
label. It is not, therefore, an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 years in —~ - 
and 10 years in America shows its ay worth. Ridge’ 's Food is NOT a medicine, but a 
highly nutritious and because a COOK FOOD, easily assimilated, and — alike to the 
infant and the invalid. Take no new —-- preparation. Ridge’s Food can be obtained from 
Druggists at 35 cents and upwards. 


SHANNON, MILLER & GRANE, 
No. 46 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
MILITARY GOonDsS, 


EQUIPMENTS FOR OFFICERS OF ARMY, —— AND NATIONAL GUARD. 
Swords, Belts, Shoulder Straps, ulettes, Cpe. Fatigue and Dress Hats and 
Caps, etc. Banners and Flags. Gol and Silver mings, Laces, Fringes, etc. 


VANITY FAIR 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 
TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 


**MILD”"—Rare Old Virginia. ** HALVES "—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. 
ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIABLE. 


7 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS— Vienna, 197%. Phila, 1876, Paris, 1876, SYDNEY, 1680, 


Special Concession by the French Government and on sale in all Civilized 


Peerless Tobacco S. KIMBALL & CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SADING 


BY ES FITTED WITH PROPER GLASSES, 


and other services rendered in connection with the sale of Optical Goods, 


WALDSTHIN, 
(name known as Optician for nearly a century in Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
‘aris and London ; in New York for forty years ), 


> 
No. 41 UNION SQUARHSH,H, 
; Broadway and Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
> 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


CSALEY 
Camden, N. J. New York 


3 
ESTABLISHED 1829. PRICE 62 CENTS, 
The Oldest Service Magazine To Annual Subscribers, $7.50. 
in the World. Free by Post to any Country. 
COLBURN’S 


Service Macazine. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


By DAVID BOGUE, 3, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The attention of the Public is invited to this periodical, which has 
now been established over half-a-century, and embraces subjects of such 
extensive variety and of such powerful interest as must render it scarcely 
less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those Pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* A magazine which is not only an honour to the Services that patronize 
it, but also to literature of the country.” — Standard, . 


“*Colburn’s United Service Magazine’ is always a welcome visitor. 
Its numbers contain an absolute redundancy of able and important articles, 
the value of which is not merely confined to any peculiar distinctive interest 
that military and naval men may attach to them. Independent of its 
attractions to the two Services, there is a mass of sterling reading which no 
class of intelligent persons will fail to appreciate.” —AMorning Post, London. 

“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals 
of which the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertain- 
ment to the general as well as the professional reader. The suggestions for the 
benefit of the two Services are numerous, and distinguished by vigour of 
sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered 
by a high sense of justice, honour, humanity, anda tender r regard, for the wel- 
fare and personal comfort of our soldiers and seamen.”—G/ode, London. 


“Many of its articles will be found interesting to other than those 
immediately connected with the Services.” — Zhe Times, London. 

“*The United Service Magazine’ fully retains its character as the 
invaluable organ of the two Services it so ably and consistently represents.” 
—Messenger, London 


laid down in an hour. Its papers are of such interest, and written by such 


“*Colburn’s United Service Magazine’ cannot be glanced over and j 


competent men, that one would rather take one’s time over its contents. 
We are glad to know that this Magazine is so well appreciated by the , 
Services, and that its papers are interesting to many and doing so much © 
good.” — United Service Gazette, . 


“ One of the ablest Service Journals in existence.” —J/rish Times, Dublin. ‘ 


recommend to our readers this the most readable Service Periodical of the 
or — York House Papers. 


“The oldest naval and military magazine in the world, and we strongly _ 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863. 


Tue Army AND Navy Journat is the only military newspaper which 
has ever secured a permanent footing in the periodical literature of the 
United States as the accepted representor of the military and naval estab- 
lishments of the country. 

It is now stronger than ever in its resources, and more than ever 
deserving of the attention of all interested in the military art and all who 
desire to be informed regarding what occurs in our own Army and 
Navy. 


seni the Militar Wochenblatt, Berlin, Germany.) 


a. <. C. & F. P. Church that they have solved 
oo An! sustaining, and placing on a permanent footing, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a live milita’ 7 founal under the most favorable auspices. 


(From the Allgemeine Militar Zeitung, of Darmstadt, Germany.) 


We know of no military paper which surpasses the Army aNnD Navy JourNAL in com- 

prehensive range of subjects. It cannot be said that the knowledge, the views, the 

| talent for presenting opinions and facts displayed in its columns are surpassed in any 

European military paper. We particularly prize this journal because it gives us a direct 

view of American military affairs, which hitherto we have been compelled to regard 
through partisan spectacles of French and English writers. 


(From the Boston Advertiser.) | 


The Army AnD Navy Journa. has conquered a prominent place in our periodical 
literature by consistent =“ meritorious efforts, and stands now without a rival in its 
— ee The standard authority of military criticism from a professional 


(From the New York Times.) 


: It is the first military journal that has appeared in this country that aims at a 
dignified and soldierly, yet popular, discussion of all the interests pertain to our now 
| te Army and Navy. ete is not a mere gazette, filled with Mili Orders, nor does 

belittle its sphere and demean itself by attempting to reduce its articles to a level which 
no true soldier ever reaches. It aims at an intellectual, oo in short, military dis- 
cussion of its topics, in the style of the best army journals of the great military nations of 


(From the Boston Transcript.) 


» _.._Itis impossible to run the eye over the pages of this volume, now that the events it 
records and discusses have passed into history, without being struck with the sagacity, 
ability, wisdom, and moderation with which it has been conducted. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the only article published abroad in which justice was doneto our great generals, 
based its judgments chiefly in facts furnished by the Army AnD Navy JournaL. While 
it is not devoted to the interest of the class it most especially represents in opposition to 
the interests of the whole nation, it is the best organ which that class has ever had in 
» 5 = both in respect to fulness and accuracy of information and comprehensive- 
ness of judgment. 


| Subscription—Six Doliars a Year. 
W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, Publishers, 
240 Broadway, New York, 
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NAVIES oF THE WORLD. 


BY LIEUT. EDWARD W. VERY, U. S. N. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations and many Valuable Tables. 
ONE VOLUME 8VO, $7.50. 


CONTENTS: 
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mored eet, Unarmored Fast Cruisers), France (Armored Fleet, ay S 
Cruisers), Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Spain, Trarkey, United States. 
THE PRINCIPAL BATTLES OF TWENTY YEARS—1860-1880. 

Bombardment of Earthworks.—Hatteras Inlet, Hilton Head, Fort Henry, Roanoke 
Island, Fort Donelson, Fort Darling, Fort Hindman, Grand Gulf, Simonoseki, Kago- 
sima, Fort Wagner, Fort McAllister, Fort Fisher, Danube Forts, Callao Bombard- 
ments of Masonry Forts.—Fort Sumter, Forts Jackson and St. Phillip. 'P of 
Forts.—Forts Jackson and St. Phillip, Vicksburg Earthworks, Port Hudson h- 
works, Fort Morgan, oe Sa Earthworks (second time.) Assaults. —Fort Sumter, 
Fort Fisher, Korean Forts. General Actions.—Memphis, Helgoland, Lissa. 
Dashes.—Passages of the Mississippi, Vicksburg, Charleston. Iron-Clads against Wooden 
Vessels. en Roads, Roanoke River, Ibemarle Sound, Black Ylo Bay, 


Gunpowder, Cartridges, Pre Projectiles, ers, Sights, Accessories. 

Gumety—Tebine of Weight and Measurement, Guns, Carri in Pro- 

jectiles, Fuses. .—Tables of Weight and Measurement, cringe, Greece, Holland, 
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field, Peabody Werndi, Le Gras (Chassepot). Remin 
Hotchkiss Magazine. Recapitulatory Table of Naval Ordnance. Penetration T 

PART If1.—TORPEDOES. 

Whitehead, ay, Harvey, Menzing, French To American “TS. 
Torpedo Vessels. etro —- Rau, Ziethen, el al zreef, Alarm, Intrepid, De- 
stroyer, Uhlan. Yarrow, Herreshoff; Ship’s Boats ; 
Sub-marine Boats. hee ym Defences against Torpedoes. Defensive 

.—Frame Torpedo, B iy Singer’s Torpedo, Barrel Torpedo. 
Torpedo Fuses. Clearing Channels of Torpedoes. Actions with Torpedoes during 
twenty years. 
PART IV.—ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Architectural Development of the Unarmored Fleet ; Chart of the Architectural 
Development. Constructional Development of the Unarmored Fleet—Wooden Con- 
struction, Diagonal Construction, Composite Construction, Iron Construction, Iron 
sheathed with Wood. Architectural Development of Armored Vessels. Ratios of the 
Principal Elements of Iron clad Vessels to their Diplacement. 

a) Norway and Sweden, Russia, Spai key, United States, Denmark, 
Table of Budgets sixteen Navies, from 1875 to 1880. 


' 15 Astor Place, New York. 
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ken and Atlanta ; Keersage and Alabama ; Meteor and Bouvet ; Almirante Cochrane, 
Blanco Encalada and Huascar. 
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Austria.—Tables of Weight and Measurement ; Uchatius Construction. Argen- ; 
tine Confederation, Brazil, Chili, Uhina, Denmark. England.—Tables of Weight and 
| Measurement. Woolwich Guns. Armstrong Guns. Gun Carriages. Gunpowder, 
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THE ‘“‘ HILTON TROPHY.” 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY MATCH, 


SHOT AT CREEDMOOR, SEPTEMBER 16, 188, AND WON BY THE TEAM OF 


THE MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
100, 200, 500, 600 Agg- 


1878. ‘Team representing the National Guard, State of New York. 
1880. Military Div. of the Missouri, U. S. A. 


[ This cut is used by permission of the National Rifle A 
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